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After the alliances‘ 


‘Need NATO remain so offensively anti- 
Soviet? Need the Poles - and therefore 
the Russians - be denied a guarantee of 
their Western frontier? Might not de 
Gaulle be right?” 

These questions appeared in last Friday’s 
Telegraph colour section. They come in 
the context of an argument by Russell 
Braddon that the West should do a deal 
with Russia to enlist her support in 
containing China; but dangerous though 
his argument is, it should not be ig- 
nored. It is echoed, in a more politically 
innocent way, in the Observer’s recent 
articles on Vietnam and Germany, which 
have suggested that America should offer 
Russia a deal over Germany in exchange 
for Russian help in bringing about a 
settlement in Vietnam. 

Ideas like these no doubt stem from the 
recently-discovered fact that NATO - 
and all military alliances - are needlessly 
offensive, and from the fear that Asia 
is the coming centre of world conflict. 
But the Telegraph's line is equally nega- 
tive and offensive, with China the enemy 
instead of Russia. The Observer recog- 
nises that the US must become far more 
conciliatory towards China, but seems 
to suffer from a naive optimism about 
America’s good intentions. Both ap- 
proaches show what is in 1966 an amaz- 
ingly naive belief that great powers can 
still do deals, with lesser powers as the 
small change. It is as if nothing had 
changed since the Congress of Berlin. 
With NATO and the Warsaw Pact dis- 
integrating before our eyes, while France 
and China add themselves to the list of 
nuclear powers, it is important to stop 


nuclear weapons spreading to other 
countries; to settle the ‘“ German ques- 
tion”; and to stop the cold war simply 
transferring itself intact to Asia. But it 
is wishful thinking to expect that a 
great power agreement can do any of 
this. 


It is hypocrisy for the nuclear powers to 
condemn nuclear proliferation when 
their possession of nuclear weapons is a 
standing invitation to other nations to 
acquire them. If the argument that 
nuclear weapons are a real defence can 
work for one country, it can work for 
another - at least in the eyes of that 
country’s military and political elites. 
For people who are prepared to see 
nuclear bombs used, it is clearly better 
to have the decision about their use or 
non-use in your own hands rather than 
in the hands of an unpredictable and 
uncontrollable super-power. 


It is this kind of reasoning which makes 
a neutral, non-nuclear Europe with a 
reunited Germany, its security under 
great power guarantees, look implausible 
as an outcome of the break-up of the 
alliances. The problem of Germany lies 
partly in the West German refusal to 
recognise East Germany, and this can 
only be overcome by a political change 
in Germany itself. But it also lies in 
Polish and Russian fears of a renewed 
German aggression; and this is more 
difficult. Great power guarantees against 
possible German aggression, like the 
present state of mutual deterrence, 
would make Europe dependent without 
making her truly neutral. They would 


not remove the source of tension in- 
volved in German resentment at being 
discriminated against, and they would 
present the risk that Europe could again 
be the unwilling centre of a major war. 
Similarly, a settlement in Vietnam and 
Asia generally cannot be imposed by 
Europe and America; the Vietnamese 
in particular have already had too much 
experience of settlements from outside. 
If what is basically happening in south- 
eath Asia is a prolonged social revolu- 
tion, the simplest way to prevent this 
from turning into a war situation is for 
the United States to cease backing those 
who are trying to hold the revolution up, 
and to establish equal and friendly re- 
lations with China. 

The great powers are obviously not re- 
sponsible for all the violence, enmity, 
and injustice in the world today; but 
they are responsible for an unnecces- 
sarily large part of it. If our analysis 
is correct, it suggests that the greatest 
need in the world today is for the great 
powers to withdraw from their positions 
of power and influence, and to lessen and 
eventually abandon their reliance on 
armed force. This clearly requires such 
an overwhelming change of mind in the 
countries concerned as to be a utopian 
prospect. 

A less utopian prospect is for the smaller 
powers to harry the great powers, to 
refuse their offers of “help,” to make 
them withdraw unilaterally. This is what 
Rumania and France are doing, and 
several other European countries show 
signs of following them; but it is not 
enough. The form of independence which 


ROBERT KENNEDY 


France is taking is a peculiarly out-of- 
date and unpleasing one; nowhere has a 
country declared itself ready to abandon 
reliance on armed defence, either 
nationally or in the shape of guarantees. 
Perhaps it is too soon, only twenty years 
after the Second World War. But it 
should be increasingly obvious that the 
havoc caused by war should make it 
quite unacceptable as an answer to “ ag- 
gression.” The question is whether there 
is an alternative: are the advocates of 
non-violence correct in saying that non- 
violent resistance can overcome the 
material damage and the loss of freedom 
and dignity involved in a foreign occu- 
pation? Could non-violence, for instance, 
guarantee the territorial integrity of 
Vietnam in the future, after a settle- 
ment had been reached, or the freedom 
of the Vietnamese people? Could it be 
a better alternative for India than a 
“‘nuclear guarantee ” by Britain? 

In many countries, including Britain, 
armed forces provide no defence, and 
they are a palpable burden to the econ- 
omy. What evidence there is about non- 
violent resistance in practice suggests 
that it would be a better way of meeting 
threats to freedom. Yet to suggest that 
a people rely on non-violent resistance 
seems an outlandish and unreal sugges- 
tion, a leap in the dark which none but 
a few will take seriously. 

This is the traditional gap between peo- 
ple who put forward “utopian” solu- 
tions and those engaged in “ real-life” 
Politics. It will only be bridged when the 
utopians can show that their ideas work 
in practice. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


“We must recognise the full human 
equality of all our people - before God, 
before the law, and in the councils of 
government ... Our new closeness is 
stripping away the false masks, the 
illusion of difference which is at the 
root of injustice and hate and war. Only 
earthbound man still clings to the dark 
and poisoning superstition that his world 
is bounded by the nearest hill, his uni- 
verse ended at the river shore, his 
common humanity enclosed in the tight 
circle of those who share his town and 
views and the colour of his skin. It is 
your job, the task of the young people 
of this world, to strip the last remnants 
of that ancient, crue] belief from the 
civilisation of man.” 


Senator Robert Kennedy spoke these 
words at the University of Cape Town 
in South Africa last week, near the end 
of a visit which had been cold-shouldered 
by the Verwoerd regime. They could be 
just another example of political rhe 
toric, similar to Macmillan’s “wind of 


change” speech; or they could mark 
the beginnings of a renewal of hope for 
the underground opposition in South 
Africa. 

Although Kennedy denounced apartheid 
on more than one occasion during his 
visit, he was careful to include apartheid 
among a catch-all net of other current 
world evils, including discrimination in 
New York, starvation in Indian streets, 
and the jailing of intellectuals in Rus- 
sia. Because of this, one cannot judge 
just how much weight should be given 
to his words; one doesn’t have to be a 
cynic to accept that it is natural for 
American politicians to “go through 
the motions” by making big moral pro- 
nouncements on set occasions. 
Nevertheless, any sign of dissent, critic- 
ism or resistance in South Africa, how- 
ever small, is better than none at all; 
most especially at a time when the out- 
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Action for Zimbabwe 


Since Smith’s declaration of indepen- 
dence, last November, there has been 
very little public agitation for the alter. 
native to his regime - the right for the 
African to determine his own political 
and social future. 

It is therefore vitally necessary that a 
nation-wide campaign is created both to 
counteract the excellent publicity cam- 
Paign sponsored by the pro-Smith fac- 
tion, and also to establish the moral 
argument in the minds of the voting 
public. 

Recently a group of people of many 
political viewpoints got together in an 
attempt to create publicity in support of 
the already established campaigns of the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement and the Move. 
ment for Colonial Freedom. We started 
by having a public demonstration out- 
side Charing Cross Hotel, where the 
Smith “ negotiators” were lurking. The 
sad result was one person arrested and 
no publicity. We now have 5,000 “ Rho- 
desia - One Man One Vote ” car-stickers 
and have gained some publicity. We 
seem to be getting somewhere by collect- 
ing 100 signatures from different sections 
of socicty - last week 100 seamen signed 
-and we are promised signatures from 
other groups all over the country. Of 
course, we are without money and if we 
had some we would spend it on posters 
and any other appropriate scheme. 

Our aim at the moment can only be the 
propagation of the wider moral .con- 
cept - majority rule for Rhodesia. To 


expect to have a real effect on the policy- 


of the government is probably naive. 
But in the short term it could have 
some effect on the tight-rope-walking 
Prime Minister. \ 

Readers of Peace News can help by 
collecting signatures, creating news in 
the local or national press or in any 
other way. Please try to get everybody 
to go to the national rally in Trafalgar 
Square on June 26. 

Roland Muldoon, 

154 Coldhurst Terrace, 

London NW6. 

Phone 624-2846. 


Peace in Vietnam 

Wilson is in trouble, but he is not alone 
in that. 

With the end of the Malaysia-Indonesia 
confrontation he no longer has any 
good excuse (being committed to the 
US cause) for not participating mili- 
tarily in Vietnam. Domestically, he faces 
a strike/inflation/balance-of-payments 
situation of his own making and a left, 
right and centre rebellion of his sup- 
porters. 

In the US President Johnson faces the 
biggest revolt since the Civil War. 
Even in China the supposed “ Commun- 
ist menace” is in a sad state. Top-level 
splits between the sectarian old guard 
of the Party (whose Central Committee 
has not met once in four years) and 
the Red Army have shattered the last 
of the monoliths. 

When the evidence indicates that power- 
political establishments are breaking up 
from within, then we can be sure that 
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we are in a new and different situation: 
we find the kind of things we have 
been saying for years being reiterated 
by the most unlikely people. Even the 
ghost of Suez, Lord Avon himself, has 
risen up to utter a blast at the White 
House. 

If, in the peace movement, we now pro- 
duce new answers we stand to get an 
entirely new kind of hearing. Can we 
therefore not be much more precise 
about what might actually be done by 
a British government (not necessarily 
the present one) under massive pressure 
from informed public opinion? 

A prime minister is head of the execu- 
tive and therefore able to take imme- 
diate practical action. It is not enough 
for us to call upon him to “ break with 
the Pentagon” over Vietnam. This is 
much too vague and permits an equally 
vague reply. We would be on much 
firmer ground if we identified the par- 
ticular situations on which immediate 
executive action is possible and called 
for that action. The onus is then on 
the prime minister to take the action 
or give good cause publicly why it can- 
not be taken. If he takes the action, 
We are winning, and if he fails to make 
out a case for not taking it, he is losing. 
In connection with Vietnam there are 
a number of things that might be done 
by No 10: 

1. Close the training school in Johore 
where the British Army trains South 
Vietnamese officers in jungle warfare. 
2. Recall the British Military Mission 
from Saigon. 

3. Withdraw forthwith the 700 Royal 
Engineers and RASC personnel who 
have just built a new SEATO air base 
in Thailand - at Leong Nok Tha. (This 
was revealed in Michael Wall’s article 
in the Guardian on June 2. The base 
is clearly part of the massive-US military 
build-up in Thailand, scheduled for com. 
pletion by July, presumably for use in 
a subsequent invasion of Laos and per- 
haps of Cambodia.) 

4. Veto the contract that Westlands (Isle 
of Wight) have to make hovercraft hulls 
for use by the US Army in Vietnam. 
5. In order to secure the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Vietnam, call 
an international conference (inviting all 
interested parties). by virtue of powers 
vested in co-chairmanship of the confer- 
ence that produced the Geneva Agree- 
ments of 1954. 

Further investigation will doubtless re- 
veal any number of other particular re. 
spects in which this country is imme- 
diately involved in US policy in Vietnam 
and upon which executive action now 
is possible. 

It would be a disastrous non-response 
if, at this critical stage, the peace move- 
ment was not to present a carefully 
thought out and workable policy for 
peace. 

Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Mental health 


I would like to congratulate Roger 
Moody (June 3) on his excellent article 
regarding the conditions under which 
those of our society who are unable to 
cope with its problems and stresses are 
incarcerated. 

Following his thoughts that instead of 
help, understanding and therapy, these 
unfortunate human beings are meted 
little more than the treatment afforded 
“criminals,” I would like to add my 
impressions of the schizoid retention of 
drug addicts. Society is not sure whether 
these of its members are criminals per 
se and thus to be punished under prison 
conditions, or dangerous lunatics who 
will need padded cells and full reindoc- 
trination in order to return to the 
“outside world” fully “ adjusted.” 
One mental hospital I visited a number 
of times specialised in dehumanising 
the “junkie.” Hardly any attempt was 
made to understand his personality, to 
find out what pressures made him start 
taking drugs or how he would react 
to different cures. Instead, he was treated 
with suspicion and aggression, made to 
fee] extreme shame that he started 
taking drugs, victimised because of his 
atheistic views, and told that he would 
never be any better while he associated 
with ‘the dregs of society in CND.” 
While visiting, which at first was dis- 
couraged because, I was told, I “ would 
not do any good coming to visit him,” 


Letters to 
the Editor 


I was asked if I too was addicted, if 
I was mixed up in politics and CND, 
what religion I held and why I thought 
that having me as a contact with the 
outside world and being a link with the 
patient’s friends, interests and past, 
would help him. Once my occupation 
was established, however, I was allowed 
to be present when the consultant saw 
the patient. I was appalled at the 
methods used in the interview. 
Needless to say, the patient left the 
hospital and was unable to carry out a 
cure himself. He has now returned volun- 
tarily to a different hospital, which is 
very difficult to be admitted to, and he 
is treated more like a human being, al- 
though in a restricted and locked ward 
with those suffering from all types of 
mental disorder, but not one fellow 
“junkie” who might be able to under- 
stand him and alleviate the agony evi- 
dent during a cure. Even here, however, 
one of the nurses needlessly humiliated 
the patient in front of visitors, and no 
real attempt is made to give patients, 
or help them retain, their self respect. 
While I am fully aware that insufficient 
beds or trained staff are available for 
the cure of the mentally sick, it would 
seem that resources are not used to the 
full. Methods have advanced in psycho- 
therapy over the years, and many books 
on basic psychology have been written in 
very simple language. Hospital man- 
power should be re-educated in order 
to understand behaviour patterns in in- 
dividuals and how to help effect a cure. 
Particularly, much research and re-edu- 
cation must be done in the case of 
drug addiction, and it must no longer 
be regarded as merely a shameful crime 
to be punished, or a hopeless case of 
insanity. One is tempted in this special 
case of digression from the ‘“‘norm’” to 
remember pictures of ‘ Bedlam.” 
Brenda Jordan, 

32 Elm Park Mansions, London SW10. 


The thing that alarms me most about 
the mental health service is not so much 
that it drives people insane but that it 
makes them “normal.” ‘“ Normal” for 
most psychiatrists means that you don’t 
“give trouble,” you are able to go to 
work and earn your living, and, per- 
haps most _ importantly, you don't get 
“ideas.” You take your tranquilising 
or “mood changing” pills, and as long 
as you go on taking them you will re- 
main “well.” Ten or fifteen years ago 
one could get psychoanalysis under the 
National Health Service - now any kind 
Oa ee, is virtually unobtain- 
able, : 

But this is not the worst that we may 
expect from the experts in modern psy- 
chiatric methods. A time may come when 
the state may not be content with citi- 
zens who are “normal” cogs in the 
machine of production for consumption 
for production for profit; it may want us 
to have “ideas” - but strictly the sort 
which fit in with its current require- 
ments. 

Experiences of ‘ brain-washing” of sol- 
diers by Chinese during the Korean war 
stimulated research into techniques of 
religious and political conversion. Some 
of the results were summarised in 
Battle for the Mind by William Sargent, 
a psychiatrist specialising in physical 
methods of treatment at St Thomas’s 
Hospital. In Chapter 4, entitled “ Psycho- 
Analysis, Shock Treatments and Leuco- 
tomy,” he wrote: 

“In Great Britain, during the last ten 
years, fairly intensive research has been 
in progress on the value of different 
drugs available for psychotherapy, es. 
pecially those capable of inducing cere- 
bral excitement . . . Examples of what 
happens when the normal, or abnormal, 
brain is subjected to constant abreactive 
treatment ... may help towards a better 
understanding of brain-washing and the 
traditional techniques of religious con- 
version. 

“ Animal experimentation . . . showed 
that when the brain was stimulated be- 
yond the limits of its capacity to tolerate 
stresses imposed, protective inhibition 
supervened. When this happened, not 
only could previous behaviour patterns 
implanted in the brain be suppressed, 
but former positive conditioned respon- 
ses could become negative, and vice 
versa. Similarly the administration of too 
exciting, or too frequent, brain stimuli 
may sometimes cause human victims to 
reverse their previous patterns of be- 


haviour. And others are likely to be- 
come more suggestible, accepting what- 
ever they are told, however nonsensical, 
as the inescapable truth. 

“‘ All these effects can be observed when 
peacetime psychiatric patients are sub- 
jected to repeated abreactions with or 
without drugs. . . . After some particu- 
larly severe abreaction, a patient will 
sometimes ‘box the compass’ in his 
views on religion or politics, or in his 
attitude to family and friends ... The 
patient may come to accept various 
types of simple reassurance from the 
psychotherapist, which he would never 
have accepted from his lawyer, or minis- 
ter, or family physician, when in a 
more quiet frame of mind.” 

He goes on to say that Freudian analy- 
tical methods are equivalent to this 
violent imposition of ideas on the 
patient. This is untrue, as anyone who 
has undergone psychoanalysis or read 
text-books on the subject would know, 
but the point is not Dr Sargent’s pre. 
judices against psychoanalysis, but his 
admission that these methods can be 
used on patients in treatment with psy- 
chiatrists, in order to alter their opinions 
and attitudes. 

The common factor in these “ modern 
treatments” for the mentally ill, 
whether drugs, electricity, surgery or 
emotional shock are employed, is the 
reduction of the patient to a role of 
passive object manipulated by another 
human being, a relationship leaving no 
room for personal response or psychic 
growth. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, London N11. 


Three points 


I should like to take up three points in 
your issue of May 27: David Boulton, 
replying to Hazel McGee’s attack on his 
part in the television programme When 
The Saints Go Marching In, denied that 
he “had any responsibility at all... 
for the choice of the material in the 
second half of the programme, dealing 
with CND and the Committee of 100.” 
This is rather odd, because on February 
17 he kindly bought me lunch and 
asked me for information about various 
aspects of the Committee of 100 for 
use on the programme (though nothing 
I told him was in fact used). 

Clive Goodwin, replying to John Pap- 
worth’s statement that The War Game 
caused distress in the audience when 
he saw it, suggested that this was un- 
likely. It certainly caused distress in the 
audience both times when I saw it, and 
I know one person who is fully aware 
of the effects of nuclear weapons and 
is not unusually sensitive but nearly 
fainted all the same (this does not mean 
I am against showing the film on tele- 
vision). 

John Ball, mentioning the edition of 
La Boetie’s Discourse of Voluntary Ser- 
vitude in the May Anarchy, described it 
as “the first translation for over 200 
years.” In fact it is only the first trans. 
lation published in this country for over 
200 years (another translation was pub- 
lished in the United States in 1942). 
Nicolas Walter, 

32a Fellow Road, London NW3. 


E. J. Keely Wright 


The pacifist upsurge of the mid 1930s 
was largely an assertion that war could 
be abolished if Christian ethics were 
literally applied in national and inter- 
national affairs. Parsons like Keely 
Wright of Edmonton Independent Church 
in North London, who died on June 5 at 
the age of 84, influenced public opinion 
at the local level in a way that seems 
almost inconceivable today. A man of 
prophetic voice, appearance and convic- 
tions, he attracted droves of young 
people to pacifism, and gave scores of 
them eloquent support before CO tribu- 
nals. His Christian love was a very 
practical matter, his church was an open 
house to the unemployed, the aged, youth 
organisations, and to pacifists of all 
persuasions right through the war years. 
A very large and active Edmonton 
Peace Pledge Union group owed much 
to his encouragement and his influence 
in North London. Its now scattered mem- 
bers have carried into wider spheres a 
working faith from Keely Wright that 
has much to say in the tougher world of 
the 1960s. ARTHUR BAYNTUN 


Morris Renek 


Robert McNamara 
makes a speech 


Pentagoogle 


Last week Morris Renek described the internal “workings” of the 
Pentagon, the world’s largest office building, and pointed out that 
within this monumental and ossified bureaucracy the obsession was not 
so much with war as with the distribution and convenient “ fixing ” of 
lucrative defence contracts. This week he examines “ Pentagoogle”’ - 
the mystifying barrage of words which the Pentagon uses to justify itself 
during questioning by Congressional committees and which effectively 
destroys any hope of getting at the truth. 


How does the Pentagon justify its effi- 
ciency, policy matters and budget when 
it is under the slightest pressure of 
questioning from a Congressional com- 
mittee? What clear rhetoric does it use 
to communicate? It uses “ Pentagoogle.” 


The heart of Pentagoogle is its quali- 
fiers. They give the speaker the same 
protection as a bulletproof vest. While 
the qualifiers are the basic ingredients, 
the total effect is a demonstration of 
aifirmative evasion. The contribution of 
Pentagoogle is easy to sum up: there 
are no lies, but truth has lost its 
clarity. 

Pure Pentagoogle, from which all com- 
plicated variations derive, came up in 
its simple form at a House Appropria- 
tions hearing. Representative Andrews of 
Alabama was questioning Admiral 
Smedberg on the nurse shortage that 
plagues most of the armed services. 
“Are you meeting your needs?” An- 
drews asked the admiral. ‘“ We are meet- 
ing our needs, yes sir,” came the reply. 
The surprised Congressman returned to 
his question: “Do I understand you to 
say you do not have a nurse shortage?” 
He received this answer from Admiral 
Smedberg: “No, sir, I did not say that. 
I think we are just about mecting our 
needs in nurses. We are about sixty 
short today but we are bringing in 
civilian nurses.” 


The simplest form of Pentagon language 
is high military rhetoric. This had a 
formidable influence in the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr 
reported its victory over the intellectual 
mind superbly when he wrote: 


“The advocates of the adventure had 
a rhetorical advantage. They could 
strike virile poses and talk of tangible 
things - fire power, air strikes, landing 
craft and so on. To oppose the plan, 
one had to invoke intangibles - the 
mora] position of the United States, 
the reputation of the President, the 
response of the United Nations, ‘ world 
opinion’ and other such odious con- 
cepts.” 


That is a good description of the basic 
atom of social debate, the proton and 
neutron: an intellectual against the 
rowdy non-thinker - and the Harvard 
professor lost. 


* * * 


One can easily see how the best of 
Congressmen, overworked and under- 
staffed, have an uphill fight questioning 
the Pentagon. 

“Will you please tell us,” Representa. 
tive Sikes of Florida asked General 
Crow, “if the recent events in Vietnam 
indicate that adjustment may be neces- 
sary at this time under this (budget) 
estimate?” 


“T believe it is too early to tell speci- 
fically,” Crow answered. ‘“ We certainly 
may have increased additive requests 
in Vietnam not in this budget. To the 
extent they are not offset by reductions 
in other areas, we will require an in- 
crease.” 


“Wait a minute,” said Representative 
Flood of Pennsylvania. “You told me 
one half-hour ago that the Secretary of 
Defence told you expressly by what you 
called guidelines that there was not 


going to be any Air Force acceleration 
in south-east Asia. Don’t you remember? 
I am Flood, remember me? This is a 
half-hour ago ... The same budget, 
the same general, the same congress- 
man, What happened in the last half- 
hour?” , 

“At that time,” General Crow says, “I 
was referring to what we submitted in 
the budget. I am now referring to the 
chairman’s question in terms of the 
current situation in regard to what 
might now be needed ... I believe our 
conversation had to do with what is 
in the budget as a consequence of what 
we put in.” 

On January 1, 1965, the Washington 
Post carried a column by Drew Pearson 
that moved the Justice Department to 
bring indictments against the supply 
officers in a deal he had exposed. Pear- 
son reported that the Navy sold 48 
landing gear struts for $11,700, only to 
buy them back three months later for 
$230,000. The middleman who bought 
and sold the struts made a profit of 
1,900%. 

Rep. Mahon: ‘“ Could that be true?” 
Admiral Crumpacker: “ No sir.” 

Mahon: ‘“ What is the story?” 
Crumpacker: “It is not true. Of course, 
it is true to the extent that the words 
used there do not tell an untruth, but 
they do not tell the whole truth.” 


The record showed that a Japanese 
order for P2V-7 struts was placed with 
the Navy on October 27, 1962. The 
P2V-5 struts were declared excess in 
December 1962. 

Mahon reads from Pearson’s column: 
“However, the Japanese request was 
held up at the Oakland Supply Centre 
for nearly three months. Earlier action 
probably would have located the sur- 
plus struts in Seattle and stopped their 
sale to a private middle man for the 
piddling sum of $11,700.” 

Admiral Crumpacker: “It is ...a 
different matter ... We would not have 
bought P2V-5 struts at all.” 

With the case won for the Navy the 
discussion goes off the record and comes 
back, strangely enough, on a familiar 
note. 

Rep. Andrews: “I would like to question 
about this strut business. As I under- 
stand it, you said those struts were 
labelled 5s.” 

“No,” repeats Admiral Crumpacker 
firmly, “they were labelled 7s. This is 
what we wanted to buy.” 


“For the Japanese?” Andrews asks to 
make doubly sure. 

“Yes,” replies Crumpacker, 

Then the cat is let out of the bag by 
Andrews. “They were labelled 7s, but 
they were unmodified 5s.” 

Unspecific language is not used in mili- 
tary manuals, but it is used to talk to 
your Congressmen. Yet all communica- 
tion on the Pentagon budget between 
Congress and the military is not in this 
light. When just one item in the Navy 
budget was overestimated by $45 million 
(or in the neighbourhood of Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone’s an- 
nual net income), Andrews asked Ad- 
miral Smedberg, “ How do you explain 
all this apparent excess cash?” Smed- 


berg answered, “I have asked myself 
that question, Mr Chairman. I can only 
say I think we have overestimated our 
needs.” 

Honesty is Admiral Smedberg’s quality 
when it comes to justifying a justifica- 
tion. Representative Andrews asked him 
rather tartly, “ Admiral, do your people 
ever revise the justification? . . . That 
is the same language that you had in 
last year’s justification with the excep- 
tion of four words.” 


Admiral Smedberg’s answer has a win- 
ning Pickwickian quality. ‘“‘“You want 
to know why we do not change the 
language, sir, or why we do not change 
our thinking?” 


“Explain it anyway you want to,” An- 
drews obliges him. 


“T suspect the language is the same.” 


“Tt is except for four words and the 
numbers.” 


a I suspect,” says the admiral, “ the reason 
is that it is a lot easier to use language 
pa Re before where it is still appli- 
cable.” 


“T suppose it is easier to just stamp it,” 
suggests Andrews. 


“Where it is still applicable, I suspect 
that is the reason, where the purpose 
of the task is the same.” 


“I just wondered,” asks Andrews, “ how 
much attention you give these justifica- 
tions. Do you get the same old book 
and send the same old statement up here 
and change the figures a little?” 


Coming between Smedberg and Andrews 
at this moment is Admiral Hirsch who 
answers, ‘“ No, sir... Each one of these 
phrases and sentences in developing a 
budget has been gone over and revised 
by many people. When we do find a 
statement or phrase that appears to 
express the situation clearly, I think 
we are prone to hold on to it, recognis- 
ue the problem we had of developing 


* * * 


Secretary McNamara is not only a cour- 
ageous technocrat and truly the best 
Secretary of Defence we have ever had 
in terms of unifying the services, but 
he is sensitive to semantics. A “ seman- 
tic jungle” is one of his phrases. ‘“‘ The 
problem is one of semantics” is another 
way he has of clearing the air. 


His quest for the meaning of meaning 
winds up with the listener thinking, 
“What did he actually say?” 


On March 3 of last year, he was vigor- 
ously questioned in the House Appro- 
priations Committee about the escalation 
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of the Vietnam war. How could he 
justify our going over from helping the 
South Vietnamese help themselves to 
fighting for the South Vietnamese and 
then bombing their country to the north 
for them? 

Representative Flood set the ball rolling 
with the question, “In fairness to you 
and in fairness to us that you do not 
insist and persist that this (Pleiku air 
strike) is the same thing, when we feel 
patently it is not.” 


Secretary McNamara (emphasis added): 
“The problem is one of semantics, I 
think . . . What I call policy on the 
one hand and what I call tactics on the 
other, you might lump all under the 
head of policy. The basic policy is as- 
sistance to South Vietnam to maintain 
its independence. In that sense the 
policy has not changed at all. What I 
eall tactics, which is the form of our 
assistance and the pressure we apply 
militarily in support of that policy, has 
changed. A good illustration, I think, 
is the fact that within the past week 
or ten days we used US piloted jet air- 
craft against the Viet Cong in South 
Vietnam. I do not call that a change 
of policy, but it certainly is a change of 
equipment or weaponry or tactics, what- 
ever you want to call it. There is no 
question but that is a change... a year 
ago we were not striking North Viet- 
nam with US aircraft or South Viet- 
Namese aircraft . . . we’ve had several 
strikes, a total of perhaps six within 
five weeks. That is a change. The ques- 
tion is: Is this a change of policy? You, 
apparently, would say it is a change of 
Policy. I would say the policy is constant, 
the tactics have changed.” 

If this is what goes on in Congressional 
hearings, what is the communication like 
in high-level, off-the-record briefings 
when Congress is involved? Representa- 
tive Laird of Wisconsin reminded Mc- 
Namara when his budget was up for 
approval, “ We got into this meeting and 
it lasted for about 24 hours and I did 
not think it was real consultation be 
cause the 24 hours were taken up mainly 
with statements by the President, by 
you and Secretary Rusk. I refer to this 
type of meeting as a briefing. It was 
an off-the-record thing and about 11.30 
am the President said, ‘ Let us have the 
Photographers all come in and take 
Pictures,’ just about the time we were 
ready to make a few suggestions. By 
the way, nothing new was told in this 
meeting that every member of this com- 
mittee (Appropriations) did not know 
in greater detail. I believe consultation 
means something different than this 
type of meeting.” 
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noolg 
I cannot abdicate my responsibility by 


permitting the parliamentary party to 
dictate foreign policy to the cabinet. 


KENNEDY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


from page 1 


look for those who oppose the Verwoerd 
regime is beginning to seem permanently 
hopeless. Kennedy’s words may by now 
have begun to cause some serious heart- 
searching among those white South Afri- 
cans not yet totally closed to persuasion; 
certainly, they will have been an en- 
couragement to the National Union of 
South African Students, who invited him 
to make the visit, and to other organisa- 
tions and individuals struggling to pre- 
serve some degree of sanity amidst per- 
secution and brutal oppression. 
Kennedy's visit is reported to have made 
Verwoerd and his aides very angry; no 
doubt they would classify his mildly 
liberal speeches as dangerously sub- 
versive. And yet the South African gov- 
ernment, in its own ham-fisted way, 
managed to aid and abet the dissemina. 
tion of these ‘‘ subversive” sentiments. 
For by refusing to acknowledge the 
Senator other than as a private visitor 
to the country, the Verwoerd regime did 
two things: it effectively demonstrated to 
the world that official South Africa has 
something vicious to hide; and it ensured 
that his visit would receive maximum 
publicity in the world press. 

In another speech to an audience of 
Afrikaner students, Kennedy said: 

No longer can any nation, no matter 
how wealthy or well-armed, be’as free 
as it once might have been .. . to 
shrug off another nation’s criticism, 
or to defy the concern or the contempt 
of the world.” 

Just as it is impossible to separate 
Kennedy's pronouncements on apartheid 
from the current racial situation in 
America, so it is impossible to separate 
this critique of isolationism from the 
US administration’s policies in Vietnam. 
If Robert Kennedy could now return to 
America, stump the country, and con- 
vince his fellow citizens and _ political 
colleagues of the truth of his remarks, 
he would do much to deserve a share in 
the affection and respect which so many 
Americans have for the memory of his 
brother. 


Seamen under 
pressure 


At the time of going to press, although 
the seamen were under considerably in- 
creased pressure to give in, they were 
still on strike. Three things are worth 
noting at this point: 

One, that the seamen are being criticised 
for holding out for their original de- 
mands, while the employers and the 
government are now offering what a 
short time ago they said would be im- 
Possible. Thus the government are being 
praised for lying (or, to be charitable, 
for changing their minds), while the sea- 
men are being denounced for saying 
what they mean and meaning what they 


say. 
Two, it is very difficult for the seamen to 
get across the details of why they are 
holding out, and why the compromise 
offer won’t do. The bulk of the press is 
far from impartial on issues like this. 
Three, with the refusal, of the TUC and 
the foreign unions to help the seamen, 
what is left of working-class solidarity? 
Or is this a naive question? 


Editorials 


Medals for the artist 


If, like God, the Birthday Honours 
system did not exist, someone would 
have to invent it; as an institution it 
deserves to be ranked as one of those 
national kinks impossible to take serious- 


y. 

The only reason for its continued exis- 
tence is that enough people are prepared 
to say “Yes” instead of “No” when 
asked if they would like an award, 
which is why it is futile to call upon 
politicians to abolish the system. It 
is the balance between the number of 
people who accept and the number who 
refuse (as many undoubtedly do) which 
will ultimately determine whether or not 
the yearly farce is to continue. 

What is it that makes people accept? 
What is the fatal attraction which in- 
duces the intellect of, say, a Ritchie 
Calder or a Herbert Read to surrender? 
Undoubtedly the answer has a lot to do 
with pure snobbery; but perhaps the real 
motive lies in the very powerful urge 
inside most of us to conform to societal 
norms. It has often been remarked that 
everyone is an insider at heart; and to 
remain beyond the social pale for the 
whole of one’s life can certainly make 
for almost unbearable loneliness and 
self-doubt at times. It is relatively easy, 
and often a mental relief, to capitulate 
to the pressures of convention. 

It is not difficult to spot the usual quota 
of jokes in this year’s list: awards to 
Mary Quant, Reginald Dixon, and Peter 
Sellers; awards ad nauseam for services 
to exports as well as for services to 
chess, yachting, rugby football, TV, 
sewage purification, and so on. 

But the acceptance of a Knight Bachel- 
orship by Michael Tippett and a CBE 
by Harold Pinter is a more serious 
matter. One’s first reaction, especially 
in Pinter’s case, is to think that this 
is some kind of black revenge joke 


played upon the award system from the 
inside; that to play a role by accepting 
the offer and becoming a fifth columnist 
within the actual system is enough to 
laugh the whole award system, and by 
implication all other systems, out of 
court. 

It can be argued that awards are given 
for such a wide variety of nonsensical 
reasons that they are valueless, and that 
to have one’s name in the list is so 
unimportant and without meaning as to 
matter neither one way nor the other. 
Alternatively, it can be said that the 
offer of an award is a measure of the 
distance travelled by public opinion in 
its acceptance of the work of artists 
like Pinter and Tippett; that awards are 
some tangible sign of the recognition 
which the public realises is the artist’s 
due; and that to receive some symbol 
of their successful integration into the 
community is a good thing for artists. 
But there is at least a case for suggesting 
that in accepting these awards Pinter 
and Tippett have denied, perhaps tem- 
porarily, those values which the work 
of art is traditionally supposed to re- 
present. No work of art worth its salt 
has any need of the rubber stamp of 
governmental or monarchical approval; 
it stands on its own and justifies itself 
by its very existence. In addition, the 
talents with which the artist is endowed 
are not given to everyone and any artist 
is justified in feeling a good deal of 
pride in his vocation; but many artists 
would feel that a certain humility is due 
as well. Artists who acquiesce in an 
institutionalised system of awards, how- 


ever, acknowledge in effect that they 
deserve to be set above their fellow 
men. 


Finally, the artist bears certain respon- 
sibilities in our present political situa- 
tion, despite the denials of nihilists, 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Not really crazy 


Ever since reading Morris Renek’s arti- 
cles about the Pentagon, I've had a 
strong sensation of familiarity, which I 
quickly tracked down to Joseph Heller’s 
novel Catch-22. It isn’t a new sensation 
of familiarity: it gets stronger every 
time America commits one of her acci- 
dental atrocities in Vietnam; but this 
time it seems to fit even more perfectly. 
These contractors who get away with 
1,900% profits, for instance: they are 
obviously modelled on Milo Minder- 
binder, the man who buys eggs for seven 
cents apiece in Malta and sells them for 
five cents, and makes a profit of three 
and a quarter cents an egg by selling 
them for four and a quarter cents an 
egg to the people in Malta he buys them 
from for seven cents an egg. The orders 
which go round the Pentagon for two 
years without result are nothing com- 
pared to the case of Doc Daneeka, who 
causes a grave administrative problem 
by being declared dead when he is stil] 
there. And in Catch-22 we can find clear. 
ly stated the rationale of every military 
establishment that ever existed: “ Any- 
one who wants to get out of combat duty 
isn't really crazy.” Thus: 
“ Orr was crazy and could be grounded. 
All he had to do was ask; and as soon 
as he did, he would no longer be 
crazy and would have to fly more 
missions, Orr would be crazy to fly 
more missions and sane if he didn’t, 
but if he was sane he had to fly 
them. If he flew them he was crazy 
and didn’t have to; but if he didn't 
want to he was sane and had to.” 
Even the Pentagon will be hard put to 
beat that one; but they’ll try. 


Now, Pentagoogle of a British type: 
“We see no reason why we should 
not assist the training of a free coun- 
try in defending freedom.” 

That is Denis Healey, replying to ques- 

tions in the House of Commons about 

the British training courses in Malaysia 
for South Vietnamese troops. The Secre- 


tary of State is talking nothing but 
language... 
* LJ * 


New ammunition for cynics and _ faint- 
hearts: according to I. F. Stone’s Weeklu 
(June 6), the New York Times stated 
in an editorial on May 20 that in the 
summer of 1964, premier Khanh of 
South Vietnam was promised a bombing 
offensive against the North, “ presum- 
ably on presidential authority,” in order 
to “stabilise” his government. This, 
Stone points out, was at precisely the 
time when Johnson was stumping the 
country in his election campaign, de- 
nouncing Goldwater's idea of extending 
the war to the North. : 
Stone has called for a senate inquiry 
and explanation by the White House. 
A good move, and I hope it gets some- 
where. 
* * * 
Folk singing has been banned on the 
campus of Pretoria University because, 
according to the Students’ Representative 
Council, it is ‘“ subversive, Communistic 
and a threat to the future of Afrikaner 
people.” I dare say they’re right, but 
banning it won’t help. 
i * * 

Cardinal Heenan has been preparing the 
ground for the Pope’s decision on birth 
control and “the pill,” now imminent. 
In a pastoral letter sent out to all the 
churches of the archdiocese of Westmin- 
ster. he writes: 

“When he speaks, the Pope will have 

availed himself of all sources of 

human wisdom and knowledge.” 
Really? All sources? That’s a lot of con- 
tacts. Still, it’s good to know the Pope’s 
about to speak; he could do worse than 
broadcast to the world on television. 
After all, he must be fond of the telly: 
he has a gold-plated TV set at his sum- 
mer villa and was responsible some time 
ago for the official appointment of a 
patron saint of television. If Ripley was 
still alive I guess that would be a natural 
for ‘‘ Believe It Or Not.” 


aesthetes, and gossip columnists; and 
one of those responsibilities is to show 
some sense of discrimination between 
the good and the bad (both terms are 
relative) in his society. Any society 
capable of taking an anachronism like 
the Birthday Honours List seriously is 
a society capable of perpetuating many 
other topsy-turvy moral values; conse- 
quently, the artist who accepts with 
bland equanimity the prospect of re 
ceiving this kind of award is implicating 
himself in a whole network of other 
questionable assumptions towards which 
his only coherent and responsible atti- 
tude is one of refusal without conces- 
sion. 


We are not suggesting that Pinter and 
Tippett have sold out and “gone for 
the fleshpots.” But it is worth noting 
that there is a dangerous and growing 
trend, perhaps not deliberate but cer- 
tainly misguided, among some estab- 
lished artists and intellectuals today 
towards identification with the fraudu- 
lent and the powerful: recent examples 
of just how far the mighty can fall 
have come to light in the support given 
by W. H. Auden and John Dos Passos 
in America to Johnson’s policies in Viet. 
nam. It would be tragic if Harold Pinter 
and Michael Tippett were to be impli- 
cated, even unintentionally, in this kind 
of process. 


Why heed 
Heenan ? 


Cardinal Heenan, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster, is notorious 
for his ability to commit gaffes in 
public: his speech to Roman Catholic 
nurses at Brighton last week was no 
exception. Attacking the passage of the 
Abortion Bill through Parliament, he 
suggested that the introduction of euth. 
anasia would be the next step if the 
bill was passed: 


“How strange it would be if only 
Roman Catholics were to stand up for 
the sanctity of life in the womb - as 
if being against abortion is like fish 
on Fridays, something odd the Catho- 
lics go in for. People who parade in 
defence of the lives of murderers, 
people who will lead processions and 
demonstrate in their thousands against 
those who defend themselves from 
aggressors - these are the people who 
will destroy life in the womb and put 
to death those who are growing old 
and have contracted incurable dis- 
ease.” 


But how strange it would be if Cardinal 
Heenan ceased to talk like a demagogue, 
and instead presented a rationally ar- 
gued case. His views on euthanasia and 
abortion are properly the subjects of 
separate articles, and not the concern 
of this editorial. What we are concerned 
with is the indiscriminate manner in 
which he has lumped together and 
caricatured pacifists, radicals, war pro- 
testers, and anti-hanging campaigners. 


Cardinal Heenan is perhaps unaware that 
his own church has strongly vested 
commercial and industrial interests in 
war preparations (for example, capital 
investment in armaments firms and 
weaponry research), and can therefore 
be said to be implicated in the destruc- 
tion of life. 


The Cardinal’s words are the more un- 
fortunate at a time when the Roman 
Catholic Church is engaged in an in- 
ternal debate on the problems of the 
“just war,’ possession of nuclear 
weapons, and conscientious objection. 
Cardinal Heenan’s voice commands a 
wide measure of respect, rightly or 
wrongly, in this country; in one small 
Midland town last Friday his speech 
occupied eight full column inches on 
the front page of the evening paper. We 
are entitled to a far more objective and 
balanced point of view from a man in 
his position. 


a 


Rhoda Kellogg 


Boston high school students 
attack pacifists 


Punishment to fit 


the crime 


Recent articles in the American journals, ‘“ The Nation” and “ Fellow- 
ship,” have put forward the theory that as the British Empire has 
gradually dwindled in size since the end of the Second World War, so 
there has been a corresponding increase in public acceptance of the 
fact that authoritarian and punitive measures are no cure for the 
misdemeanours of children; while in America, a country which is 


now in the process of extending, 


directly or indirectly, its colonial 


boundaries, there has been a corresponding growth of corporal punish- 


ment of children. 


In this article Rhoda Kellogg claims that in America today “one is 
considered to be psychoanalytically unsophisticated if one takes a 
strong stand against all corporal punishment,” and points out that 
“the adult-child battle in the home causes war to persist as the 


main function of government.” 


It is popular knowledge that the early 
home life of children has overwhelming 
influence on the development of basic 
character structure and_ personality. 
While it is not the only cause of de- 
linquency, experts agree that symptoms 
pointing to future delinquency can be 
observed in the early behaviour of in- 
dividuals. 

For this reason, much crime has come 
to be viewed as a product of “ mental 
illness,” which really means emotional 
illness originating in childhood. The 
view of some psychiatrists is that crime 
is a social disease, that punishment of 
crimjnals only makes them a burden to 
society, and that rehabilitation may make 
them an asset to society. 

Many citizens, if not a vast majority, 
hold that psychiatry’s view is a molly- 
coddling approach which is contributing 
to the alarmingly high rates of delin- 
quency and neuroses among the children 
of America. A_ get-tough attitude to- 
wards misbehaviour is now quite popu- 
lar. A survey of a scientifically selected 
sample of US classroom teachers, in a 
1961 poll conducted by the National 


Education Association Research Divi- 
sion, showed that 72% of teachers fav- 
oured use of corporal punishment in 
the elementary school. 

Corporal punishment was traditionally 
approved both in homes and schoo's 
until the whole matter of authoritarian, 
punitive discipline was challenged by 
the idea that authoritative non-punitive 
discipline was not only more humane, 
but also more effective. 

During the decades from 1920 to 1940, 
when birth rates were relatively low in 
America, benevolent discipline was en- 
dorsed by a few groups such as the 
Child Study Association, nursery school 
leaders, certain feminists, and a few 
psychologists. A pro-child attitude de- 
veloped which led to what was called 
““permissiveness"’ in child care and 
education. 

The term meant that children were to be 
permitted to grow and learn as naturally 
as possible. Today the word “ permis- 
siveness ” stands for “ undisciplined ” in 
the minds of some people, who blame 
progressive or permissive education for 
much of today’s character breakdown. 


Roger Barnard 


Parents under stress 


The film Stress was premiered in Lon- 
don last week as part of the current 
national mental health campaign. The 
Mental Health Film Council has acted 
as co-ordinating body in the sponsoring 
and production of this film, which was 
made with the advice and support of a 
number of voluntary organisations, in- 
cluding the British Epilepsy Association, 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, the National Society for Men- 
tally Handicapped Children, the Society 
for Autistic Children, and the Spastics 
Society. 

The film is sub-titled Parents With A 
Handicapped Child, and this perhaps 
ives a better indication of what the 
Im is about. The difficulties involved 
in bringing up handicapped children is 
a subject that still hasn’t begun to 
Teceive the attention it deserves. The 
purpose of this film is to show how 
it affects different families. Parents of 
handicapped children cope in many 


ways, some successfully, others less so, 
but all of them are subjected to strain 
well beyond that encountered in the 
“normal” marriage. 

The causes of this stress are manifold: 
the inadequacy of welfare and medical 
facilities, the sheer emotional strain on 
family life, the extra financial burden, 
the insensitive reactions of other people, 
housing problems, physical tiredness, and 
so on. All of them are waging a day- 
to-day battle with courage, hope, or, 
sometimes, despair. 

The film deals with five families. The 
first parents have a boy getting into 
his teens who has an iron on his leg 
and is incapable of responding to people 
except with an unending torrent of 
giggles. The parents have decided to 
entrust the boy to the care of a hospital, 
and fetch him home each weekend; his 
weekend visits will soon have to stop 


continued on page 8 


A turn-about attitude on child discipline 
in the 1950s resulted in approval of 
corporal punishment for children by 
Persons in high places. Leaders of 
Parent education began to evade the 
issue. 

This same decade showed the ascen- 
dancy of psychoanalysts as ranking con- 
sultants on the causes and cures cf 
neurosis and delinquency in America 
Psychiatry has well documented the 
negative role that corporal punishment 
plays in the case histories of neurotics 
and delinquents who come under psy- 
chiatric treatment. More humane atti- 
tudes towards treatment of children in 
institutions have resulted from the work 
of August Aichorn, who proved that 
punishments never fit any crimes and 
that rehabilitation comes only when 
hostilities of authoritarian adults towards 
children are eliminated. 

Therapists do not use corporal punish- 
ment on child patients, because :hey 
know that whatever physical force may 
be called for in treatment should not 
be of a hostile or punitive nature. Tney 
know that behind neurosis lies a histary 
of too much hostile treatment already 
having been tried, with no success. ‘he 
basic principle of psychotherapy is the 
therapist’s acceptance of the patient as 
a person, no matter what his faults or 
crimes. The doctor acts as a_substi- 
tute parent figure who can and will 
tolerate a mis-behaving record and who 
tries to guide the patient to a self-under- 
standing that diminishes his need to 
continue “ misbehaving.” 

During the 1950s it was hopefully felt 
that psychotherapy with its educational 
insights could give us the answers to 
this problem. Large sums of money 
were spent on research and treatmeitt. 
It was soon found out that treatment 
is inevitably slow and expensive, and 
research even more so. At government 
cost of $200,000 a study of eight delin- 
quent boys showed that their early home 
life was the cause of their delinquency. 
At a cost of over one million dollars 
society learned that being held by 
mother is a boon which helps little 
babies grow into healthy children, 
judging by studies made on monkeys. 
(The monetary sums just mentioned 
were grants made by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health to Dr Harry 
Barlow of Wisconsin University to study 
infant-mother relationships in monkeys.) 
To date, the combined efforts of all 
governmental and private agencies has 
not even been a finger in the dyke of 
the mounting wave of misbehaving 
children. 

If we look honestly into the home we 
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find that misbehaviour of children is 
treated largely by hostile and punitive 
methods. Spanking of the littlest ones 
and other forms of corporal punishment 
are the main-stay of home discipline 
for most children. 

Paediatricians, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, educators and parents turn one 
blind eye to the findings of psycho- 
analysis as it applies to family life and 
child training in the average home. 
They admit that individuals have neuro- 
tic hostility, but refuse to admit that 
hostility dominates our approved meth- 
ods of child discipline. 

Dr Milford Barnes, medical director of 
the Des Moines Child Guidance Centre, 
says ‘People who believe they should 
spank a child had better do it.” (Today’s 
Child, March 1962.) Today in America 
one is considered to be psychoanalyti- 
cally unsophisticated if one takes a 
strong stand against all corporal punish- 
ment, anywhere, anytime. 
Psychoanalysis is founded on the moral 
principles of the Judaeo-Christian authur- 
itarian, patriarchal family, and the cures 
it works are based on the therapist's 
capacity to play the role of the bene- 
volent parent. While it recommends this 
role to all parents it obstructs efforts 
to enlarge community services to the 
family, which in our technological world, 
can no longer function as of old. It 
refuses to recognise that this family 
model produced the state of human 
hostility which has culminated in nuclear 
war as “something we must live with.” 
Some analysts even try to analyse a 
patient out of such rational, not neuro- 
tic, fears. 

There are some adults who do feel that 
all corporal punishment is dangerous 
and destructive to human _ dignity. 
Everyone who is interested in child 
welfare, and that means most of us, 
must face the fact that corporal punish- 
ment does not fit any crimes. Unfortu- 
nately, punishment that fits the crime 
committed by parents who attack the 
child’s corpus does follow, in the form 
of disturbed relationships between 
parents and children, and in the miseries 
which delinquent children inflict upon 
their parents. 

Punishment to fit the crime falls on 
teachers who fail to enjoy their work 
and have too many failing pupils. It 
falls on all of us because of our failure 
to see that the adult-child battle in the 
home causes war to persist as the main 
function of government in an era when 
technological knowledge gives promise 
of new worlds, if the hostile child 
within each adult can be subdued. 
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Bill Jenner 


CHINA THROUGH WESTERN EYES 


Land Behind Walls, by Lorenz Stucki 
(Ampersand, 6s) : 

A Curtain of Ignorance, by Felix Greene 
(Cape, 35s) 

A New China Policy - Some Quaker 

Proposals (American Friends Service 
Committee; Yale University Press, 7s) 

China in Crisis, by Sven Lindqvist 
(Faber, 25s) Nee 

I Stayed in China, by William G. Sewell 
(Allen and Unwin, 25s) 


It is not often that a foreigner writes 
with insight and understanding about 
China. Even before liberation for the 
Chinese brought its corresponding re- 
strictions on entry and travel for aliens, 
few of the thousands of expatriates knew 
much about the country in which they 
were staying or dealt with its inhabit- 
ants on a basis of equality. 

With honourable exceptions the West- 
erner was either arrogantly contemptu- 
ous or nauseatingly patronising; to him 
the Chinese were either yellow monkeys 
who needed to be put in their place with 
a firm hand or else children waiting to 
be led along the path of Christian 
righteousness. 

Such people and their contemporary 
successors resent bitterly China’s resurg- 
ence. They do not like to see the Chinese 
run their country their own way, re- 
jecting the Western model of social 
development and the present world 
order in which a few rich nations con- 
trol the destinies of the poor minority. 
One man who clearly dislikes modern 
China is the Swiss journalist, Lorenz 
Stucki. He spent a few weeks in the 
country in 1964, and has published his 
report, in the Ampersand library of 
paperbacks that, to judge by the list 
of titles on the back of this specimen, 
is dedicated to the ideals of militant 


anti-communism. ‘ 

Stucki is certainly at home in such a 
series, as we can see from the first page 
of his introduction: China is “the most 
aggressive of all nations” and ‘the 
only country whose openly pursued 
policy makes a viable instrument of 
war.” We are, of course, offered no 
evidence to support these rather damn- 
ing accusations, and in case his reader 
might suspect him of being consistent, 
he adds on page 100: “there is no reason 
for not believing that the Chinese lead- 
ers are genuinely interested in preserv- 
ing peace for many years, if not de- 
cades.” 

Mr Stucki has not allowed the shortness 
of his visit or his inability to speak 
Chinese to inhibit him from making 
such sweeping judgments as that in 
China ‘‘people no longer enjoy life,” 
that ‘‘ when they work they do so without 
enthusiasm,” and that “when they are 
not working .. . they are bored” 
(p 13). He believes that the Chinese are 
lazy (p 18), a most original theory. 


If Mr Stucki’s ill-considered views on the 
state of Chinese public opinion may be 
explained by his linguistic shortcom- 
ings, he could at least have avoided 
such absurdities as the claims that 
Peking lacks “pretty girls; an 
antique shop with unexpected discoveries 
to be made; a bookseller worth browsing 
in, since it stocks more than a few 
monotonously stereotyped examples of 
party literature; a little restaurant hid- 
den away in a back street; the sounds 
of a folksong from a courtyard instead 
of the blare of loudspeakers filling the 
streets.” 

Mr Stucki must have been very unob- 
servant to miss the pretty girls, and his 
failure to find umpteen antique shops 


What you want 


to do 


Owning-up, by George Melly (Weiden- 
feld and Nicholson, 30s). 
I gave this book some months ago to 
a person who had been a follower of 
Mick Mulligan and George Melly some 
years ago, and who had at various times 
told me some of the stories which nuw 
appear in the book. I hoped he would 
review it. After reading it three times, 
he told me it was funny, because he 
knew the people involved, but also 
childish, overdone, and out to shock. 
I don’t agree, but I see the problem. 
George Melly’s account of his years as 
a blues singer with the Mulligan band 
shows his segment of the jazz world 
to have been by and large a randy, 
drunken, anarchic set of people, with 
a private language and a code of he- 
haviour responsible primarily to them- 
selves. By telling the story of these years 
truthfully and openly (as far as one 
knows), George Melly has broken the 
rules. In particular, he has broken the 
rule which confines “ obscene ” language, 
four-letter words or what you like to 
the spoken usage of tight social groups, 
usually thought of as men only. 
For many people, this rule doesn’t exist 
any more. For some, it still does. It is 
difficult to see how George Melly could 
have been honest about jazz life while 
observing the taboo; others who have 
observed it have put themselves in- 
stantly on the road to coyness and 
evasion which is the first step to writing 
ae relations copy instead of the 
ruth. 
—_—_—_——— 


g irenounce war and 1 will never j 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCi 


That George Melly’s account is the truth 
I can best judge by noting that, witn 
very few lapses into sentimentality, he 
records the dreary boredom of the travel- 
ling jazzman’s life as well as the good 
parts, and he is as unsparing with him- 
self as he is with the others. He points 
out how living closely on top of each 
other made everyone in the band irritable 
and intolerant of particular items of 
behaviour in others; he quotes things 
they did which must have infuriated out- 
siders; he gives an often depressing 
picture of the places they had to work 
and stay in, with his most vitriolic 
remarks reserved for the city of Bir- 
mingham. 

While there is occasionally the note of 
sadness at things past (the repeated 
reminder that their travels were in the 
days before the M1, for instance), there 
is little attempt at explanation. We 
aren’t told why they dressed anyhow, 
played jazz all night, drank all night, 
experimented with many girls; and this 
is a refreshing change from the volumes 
on teenage behaviour which are being 
written now that teenagedness has been 
turned into so much more of a selfcon- 
scious tradition. If you want to read the 
book as a sociological document, the 
material is there, stated but not over- 
stated. 

If you want to read it for the jokes, 
or for the jazz, or for any other reason, 
it’s there as well. There are a great 
many jokes and stories, and nearly all 
of them are funny. But if you still want 
an explanation, you can find it in George 
Melly’s assertion of his belief that 
“what you really want to do, provided 
it respects the identities of other people, 
is the basis of a workable morality.” He 
says this about a wellknown “ scrubber,” 
who “radiated contentment,” but it 
could apply equally well to everything in 
the book. 


ROD PRINCE 


is almost as surprising - I had the im- 
pression that the Western visitor to 
Peking spent half his time picking 
through the Liulichang junkshops. His 
comment on booksellers would perhaps 
have been less silly if he had been 
able to read the titles of the books. If 
he, is referring to books available in 
Western languages one may ask how 
wide a selection of books in Chinese 
are available in Zurich. 

It served him right not to find the 
splendid little restaurants in back streets. 
While I cannot recall much folk-singing 
in Peking - again, is there in Zurich? - 
the memory of bamboo flutes on warm 
summer evenings is a most pleasant one. 
Other more serious errors are too many 
to enumerate. 

As long as books and newspaper articles 
about China as misleading as Mr Stucki’s 
brochure are being written, we will need 
books like Felix Greene’s A Curtain of 
Ignorance to put things straight. Mr 
Greene, who as a British subject can 
combine residence in California with 
frequent visits to China, has assembled 
a devastating array of quotations to show 
just how badly the American press can 
Misrepresent developments in the 
People’s Republic. 

It is delicious to have so many pro- 
nouncements from those “ well-informed 
circles” and China experts between 
1949 and 1963 reprinted for our contem- 
plation. The trouble is that the planned 
hoodwinking of policy-makers as well as 
the public is a very serious matter; the 
delusions that help to form America’s 
attitudes in China and Vietnam have 
already killed a lot of people and will 
kill many more yet. 

This book is intended for American 
readers - the British press takes only the 
occasional passing blow - and is highly 
polemical. One can only hope that this 
fighting book does something to counter- 
act the pernicious influence of the 
Taiwan-financed China lobby that Mr 
Greene so ably exposed. A calm appraisal 
of the good as well as the bad sides of 
American reporting on China can wait 
till the present dangers have passed. 
The American Quaker proposals in A 
New China Policy are a sad illustration 
of the limitations of inadequately in- 
formed goodwill. The authors of this 
report have accepted that China under 
the communists is far better off than it 
was under their predecessors and that the 
Chinese are reasonable human beings. 
They suggest that America should force 
a Nationalist withdrawal from the off- 
shore islands, end restrictions on trade 
and communication with China, recognise 
the People’s Republic, and prepare to 
negotiate. 

All this is doubtless well-meant, but as 
they also expect the Chinese to accept 
the continuation of an American puppet 
regime on Taiwan, their proposals would 
bring no improvement to Sino-American 
relations even if they were all accepted 
by the American government. 

To approach the Chinese with patronis- 
ing magnanimity while insisting on in- 
terfering in a sensitive domestic matter 
would certainly fail and might well end 
by making a tough anti-China line more 
acceptable to the American public. If 


America wants better relations with 
China she must leave Taiwan; there is no 
face-saving alternative. 

Sven Lindqvist was at Peking University 
in 1961-2, a period of great difficulties 
that justifies his title China in Crisis. 
He concentrates on the seamier side 
of Chinese life starting off with a 
chapter of complaints about the treat- 
ment of foreign students. He is presum- 
ably fairly reliable when describing his 
own experiences: he was, after all, pre- 
sent during the most serious crisis of 
modern Chinese history, and he saw 
it all from Peking University, an insti- 
tution that often makes a bad impression 
on foreigners. 

There is a certain amount of hearsay that 
may need to be taken with a pinch of 
salt - one cannot tell. Many of his 
general judgments, particularly those on 
the countryside, and his predictions are 
either misguided or were already out- 
dated when his book was first published 
in Sweden in 1963. Things can happen 
fast in China, and the grim years Mr 
Lindqvist saw are happily over. So is 
the liberalising tendency that is probably 
exaggerated here. 

A completely different view of Chinese 
University life is given by William 
Sewell. He had taught in a small mission- 
ary college in a small Szechuan town 
for many years when it was liberated in 
late 1949 or early 1950. He stayed on 
while the college went through the first 
two or three years of its life under the 
new order, and waited over a dozen 
years before writing about what he lived 
through. 

He describes the disintegration of 
Kuomintang rule, the almost naive re- 
volutionary activities of the students 
for which some paid with’ their lives, 
and the relief and enthusiasm with which 
the arrival of the People’s Liberation 
Army was greeted. The changes that 
followed were not all easy for him to 
accept - he is, after all, a Christian - 
but he made great efforts to adapt him- 
self to them and see their positive fea- 
tures. 

He does not conceal the sillier and the 
tragic things that happened, such as 
arrests and the suicide of an old pro 
fessor about whom everyone forgot until 
he hanged himself one evening leaving 
instead of the usual note a couplet: 
“For me there is no hope - For China 
there is every hope.” The school was 
given a terrible tongue-lashing by a 
Communist official for allowing this to 
happen. 


Mr Sewell himself emerges as a man of 
integrity who behaved well in difficult 
circumstances, neither holding himself 
aloof nor abandoning his own values in 
the flush of enthusiasm. He writes well, 
and his quiet unpretentious account of 
five turbulent years in the back of no- 
where gives us an insight into how the 
Chinese revolution affected people he 
knew well in one particular institution at 
one particular period. It is a pity that 
all Western missionaries to China were 
not as civilised as Mr Sewell. 


Bill Jenner worked in Peking from 1963 
to 1965 and is now in the Department of 
Chinese Studies at Leeds University. 


Anne Thomson 


YOU TURN 


you turn your head 
in the darkness and 


YOUR HEAD 


say it will always be like this 


we know it won't 
you speak a lie 
you think a truth 


permanence is unobtainable 
take me asiam 
the glimpse i give you is a poem 


A summer crusade for peace 


Morris Renek writes from the United 
States: “If the US government is pre- 
paring for a long war, we are preparing 
for a long resistance,” Tom Hayden of 
Students for a Democratic Society told 
a press conference arranged by the 
National Co-ordinating Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam, announcing a 
“ summer crusade for peace.” 

This summer the committee wil] be 
sending students into communities not 
only to demonstrate, but to organise and 
carry on town hall type meetings where 
there can be a popular re-examination 
of the US government's policy in Viet- 


Swiss COs 
fast 


Andrew Trasler writes: The Swiss sec- 
tion of the War Resisters’ International 
is organising a fast in front of the Swiss 
parliament building during the June 
session. The purpose is to protest about 
the slow way in which the question of 
alternative civilian service for conscien- 
tious objectors is being handled by the 
federal authorities. The fasters want 
COs to be tried by an independent tri- 
bunal, and not by court-martial as at 
present. They also say that civilian ser. 
vice should be available to all objectors, 
whatever the reason for their objections. 
The fast has attracted radio and press 
publicity. 


Redwood City 
fights napalm 


The United States Air Force has awarded 
an $11 million contract for the manu- 
facture of 100 million pounds of napalm 
to a firm in Redwood City, California. 
A leasing agreement by the city’s Port 
Commissioners which will permit the 
manufacture is being challenged by the 
Redwood City Committee Against Na- 
palm on moral grounds. The committee, 
which has obtained the support of more 
than 10% of the registered voters, hopes 
to 'put the question to the populace in 
a June referendum. The Redwood City 
Tribune and other local papers have 
carried news about the protest every day 
since the Port Commissioners met on 
March 21, and the Tribune has run two 
editorials in favour of the referendum 
petition. 

The napalm, of an “improved” type, 
napalm-B, is a mixture of gasoline, ben- 
zine and polystyrene; it sticks better than 
the soap-jellied World War II type. 
Dropped in 1,000 lb containers, its area 
of destruction is about the size of two 
football fields laid end to end; by Pen- 
tagon admission, the ratio of civilian 
to military casualties is ten to one. Rev 
William Houff, a member of the com- 
mittee against napalm, said in the May 
Catholic Worker: “My conscience com- 
pels me to classify such a weapon with 
poison gas and bacteriological warfare.” 
Most napalm in use today is left over 
from the Korean war, and it is being 
produced by Dow Chemicals in Tor- 
rance, California. The new contract is 
to the United Technology Centre, a sub- 
sidiary of the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 

The American Chemical and Engineering 
News claims that the USAF has put a 
tight security lid on the napalm-B pro- 
gramme, fearing picketing by anti-war 
demonstrators. 

On May 28, demonstrations against the 
use of napalm took place in New York, 
Redwood City, Torrance, and Hartford. 


Badges 


Housmans itlustrated list of 19 
different badges now available. 
Send stamped envelope. 48 assorted 
6d badges for 21s post free. Cash 
with order 

SPECIAL BADGES MADE TO ORDER 


1,000 lin round celluloid badge, brooch 
as, in two colours for £15 (2,000 for 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


nam. Students will arrive in communities 
that have not been touched by anti-war 
rallies. They will go to cities and towns, 
particularly in the south, that have 
had no demonstrations against the war in 
Vietnam. In a number of states across 
the country, they will start community 
education work against the war; a train- 
ing session has been organised for the 
purpose at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

The workshops at Antioch include back- 
ground, political perspectives and organ- 
isation work. Tom Hayden predicted that 
in the autumn ‘there’ll be a series of 
Berkeleys fused by the deep resentment 
against the war.” Outside the hotel con- 
ference room, Staughton Lynd told a 
CBS radio reporter: ‘“ Speaking as an 
historian, nothing like this movement has 
happened in American history. A peace 
movement is growing stronger the longer 
the war goes on.” 


Lynd pointed out that one indication 
of growing anti-war sentiment that any- 
one can see revolves around the many 


peace candidates that will be running 
for office in the primaries and in the 
election this autumn. California has 
twelve peace candidates and New York 
has ten. Two peace candidates, Sheldon 
Clark and James Pelley, have won their 
Democratic primary in Ohio. But Lynd 
said neither he nor the candidates had 
much hope of winning. “The cam. 
paigns,” he stressed, “ are primarily edu- 
cational.” 


Inside the conference, Bradford Lyttle 
told of a speak-out his New England 
group will attempt to stage at the Pen- 
tagon on July 5. Two days later they 
will be at Groton, Connecticut, where 
they will demonstrate against the launch- 
ing of the last of the scheduled Polaris 
submarines to go to sea. Mrs Johnson 
is due to perform the launching rites. 


A new face at this conference, and a 
most attractive one, was that of Sherri 
Thurber. She is a student who accom- 
panied A. J. Muste and Bradford Lyttle 
on their recent unauthorised trip to 
Saigon. Miss Thurber, who is a pyscho- 
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logy major with ambition to become a 
child therapist, said: 
“There were many discrepancies with 
what happened to us in Vietnam and 
what was reported back in America. The 
reports made out that the reception we 
received in Vietnam was one of universal 
hostility; that we were there for 24 
or 48 hours guarding ourselves against 
the spontaneous hostile acts of the Viet- 
namese against us. We were in Vietnam 
for a week and we spoke to fifty or 
more Vietnamese of almost every walk 
of life, including Buddhist leaders, who 
were in favour of our being there. 
“To negotiate for peace is a treasonable 
act in Vietnam. Men are imprisoned for 
advocating it. Yet Vietnamese intellec- 
tuals that we met had drawn up a 
petition calling for negotiation with the 
LF, an immediate cease-fire and a 
coalition government. The petition was 
circulated for three days and received 
4,000 signatures, even though to sign 
it was a treasonable act. The Ky govern- 
ment confiscated the petition and sen- 
tenced several leaders to jail.” 


CONFRONTING 
THE SOLDIER 


Supporters of the West Midlands Com- 
mittee of 100 went to the open day of 
the Warwickshire Regiment (Royal Ar- 
tillery) on June 4. Martin Bragg writes: 
“There was very little ‘idealistic’ sup- 
port for the Army among those members 
of the regiment we spoke to; none sup- 
ported the political arguments for our 
commitments east of Suez, and few were 
interested in ‘containing Communism.’ 
What did emerge was a picture of a 
typical professional soldier who had 
originally joined up to escape the dull 
routine and often poor pay of civvy 
street, and is now reasonably content 
with a ‘life of adventure’ which also 
brings material benefits. 

“Although we made contact with one 
uniformed sympathiser, we were dis- 
turbed at the general attitude of willing- 
ness to obey any order without question, 
coupled with a degree of cynicism as 
to the value of human life and humane 
feelings.” 

(Photo: Martin Bragg.) 


WORLD NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


JAPAN 

Japanese pacifists in Hiroshima have ap- 
pealed to President Johnson to change 
the date of the wedding of his younger 
daughter, Luci, from August 6 - the 
21st anniversary of the dropping of the 
world’s first atomic bomb on that city. 
The Japanese say it would be inconsider- 
ate to hold celebration parties while they 
were holding memorial services for tens 
of thousands killed in the explosion. - 
The New York Times. 


FRANCE 

France has given advance notice to air- 
liners flying over the South Pacific that 
the area around the atoll of Mururoa, 
should be considered a danger zone from 
June 30. It is at Mururoa, 750 miles 
south-east of Tahiti, that France is to 
carry out its forthcoming nuclear tests. 
- The Times. 


GERMANY 

Students from both sides of divided 
Berlin have held a seminar for the first 
time, and have agreed on the need for 
further contacts. Students from the East 
Berlin Humboldt University and the 
Free University in the Western sector 
discussed the theme: “ Responsibility of 
each student for a peaceful and demo- 
cratic future for Germany.” - The 
Guardian. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

The suggestion that the churches might 
undertake the work of the banned De- 
fence and Aid organisations is made in 
a periodical called Challenge which is 
edited by Catholic laymen. - The Times. 


GENEVA 

The International Commission of Jurists 
have described the trial and imprison- 
ment of Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
Daniel, the two Soviet writers, as a 
“blundering travesty of justice.” How- 
ever, the Commission points out that it 
was the first time in the history of 
Soviet political trials that the defendants 
were able to state openly their views 
and to argue their innocence. As such 
the trial may be appraised as a mile 
stone marking the point of no return 
of the Soviet mora! progress towards 
overcoming Stalinism. - New York Times. 


UNITED STATES 

The 34th international PEN congress 
opened in New York on Monday without 
the invited six representatives of the 
Soviet Writers’ Union. Mr David Carver, 
general secretary of PEN International, 
said at a press conference, “I do not 
consider the door is closed, but it would 
have been far better for our future 
negotiations if the Soviet observers had 
come.” The theme of the congress is 
“The writer as an independent spirit.” 
There are 500 delegates, including about 
150 from the United States. - The Times. 


Mr Richard Gardner, the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, said last 
week, that federal funds would be de- 
nied to hospitals which refused to de- 
segregate before July 1. The Medicare 
programme, which provides medical care 
for the elderly under social security, 
begins on that day. . The Times. 


VIETNAM 

Major-General Ben Sternberg, comman- 
der of the United States 101 Airborne 
Division, who recently returned to 
America after more than two years in 
Vietnam, said in a speech last week 
that the United States “has never been 
in a more hazardous position since the 
Civil War” than it is today in Vietnam, 


that Air Vice-Marshal Ky, the Viet- 
namese Prime Minister, ‘“ will have to 
go,” that a United States defeat is pos- 
sible, and that 500,000 more troops will 
be needed to seal off infiltration and 
supplies from the north. - The Times. 


Mr Brezhnev, the Russian Communist 
Party leader, gave a pledge last week 
that Soviet aid to North Vietnam would 
be expanded on an ever-growing scale. 
He said that the Kremlin was taking 
“new measures ” to ensure a Vietnamese 
Communist victory. ‘We are strongly 
confident that the people of Vietnam 
will win,” he said. He did not explain 
what new measures were being planned, 
but said Soviet aid for Vietnam was 
multi-purpose . economic, military and 
political. - The Times. 


Premier Kosygin said in a speech last 
week that the United States could alter 
its present Vietnam policy, which he 
said, had turned into an “inevitable 
fiasco.” He blamed “certain advisers in 
Washington,” and not the whole govern- 
ment, for the dilemma of the United 
States leadership. - New York Times. 


A young woman who smeared herself 
with red paint and jostled soldiers back 
from Vietnam as they marched through 
Sydney streets last Wednesday was fined 
for offensive behaviour. Nadine Jensen 
told the court she was protesting against 
Australia’s involvement in the Vietnam 
war. - The Times. 


Four eminent doctors and six specially- 
trained nurses will leave Britain for 
Saigon next month at the invitation of 
the South Vietnamese government. They 
will take over surgery at Saigon’s Nhi 
Dong Hospital, where there is an acute 
staff shortage and lack of modern equip- 
ment. The medical team, from Guy’s 
Hospital, is to be Britain’s biggest prac. 
tical commitment so far in Vietnam. 
- Sunday Times. 
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R. S. THOMAS: VIEW 
FROM THE MANSE 


Pieta, by R S. Thomas (Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 16s) 

This North Welsh country parson, the 
poet of utmost rigour, reaches us again 
with another fine offering of 35 poems. 
Under the deceptively simple and un- 
assuming style, there are depths to 
Thomas that make many present prac 
ener seem like commissioned versi- 
ers. . 

Some of his lines impress themselves 
permanently upon the mind. But this 
time he appears to have moved slightly 
outward from the earlier clotting dis- 
ability of over-preoccupation with the 
problems of his own faith. In fact, in 
more than one poem there is even a 
thin sliver of self-doubt creeping in: 
the title poem (Piety) is very short but 
adequately expresses an ache for a 
“second coming” that appears long 
overdue. 


In this territory of loss, among the bleak 
farmsteads and barren fields where 


peasants scratch-a living, one feels that 
Thomas himself, like the Jesuit Hop- 
kins, has known long absences of com- 
munication with his God, who overlooks 
this bitter corner of Wales with appar- 
ent dim unconcern: 

There is no other sound 

In the darkness but the sound of a man 

Breathing, testing his faith 

On emptiness, nailing his questions 

One by one to an untenanted cross. 
Apart from applying his lens to the 
study of the tough, deprived inhabitants 
of his region, who are packed with their 
own kind of dignity, Thomas is also a 
biting commentator on the materialist 
shoddy of the present: 

.- you have looked 

Forward only at your reflection 

In plastics. Do you never 

Pause thoughtful before the trash 

Of windows ...? 
Cut off as he is from the affluent urban 
traffic, his voice is unique among the 


R. S. Thomas 


scrum of public relations smoothies and 
grey clinical academics churning out the 
stuff from their cool little pads. 
To read him is rather like peering 
through a mediaeval stained-glass win- 
dow: there is this sense of timelessness, 
the severity of his view of life seeming 
to sharpen his picture of this place, 
these people, fixed at some still point, 
unchanging and unchangeable. 
But his compassion for the plight of his 
fellows pushes up through even the 
most frigidly pessimistic of his verse; the 
bony harshness of the style, the superb 
economy, still manage to accommodate a 
generous sense of pity for the ill- 
favoured, the near-illiterate farmhand 
who has to stumble through hourly real- 
ity, far from the bounty and fat steaks 
of rapid success. 
Thomas’s subtle scathing comment, 
through exact imagery, on the disorder 
and lack of meaning in modern civilisa- 
tion, is often best seen in the kind of 
poem in which he describes how cen- 
turies-old peace is broken by the shat- 
tering tractor, the huge gadget that 
scampers the fox and squirrel, drowns 
all bird-song and destroys the last of the 
“real men.” 
He sees authenticity diminished with 
the coming of the milking-machine, the 
best that remain in Wales being gradu- 
ally corrupted by the plans of the infer- 
nal huckster and the icy schemers in 
bowler-hats. His battered peasants are 
forever joined in one unending, losing 
battle with remorseless nature, and yet 
are being slowly seduced by the ease of 
the machine. 
He is also dismayed and disgusted by the 
actions of despots contending for power 
at the expense of people: 

Yet in your acres, 

With no medals to be won, 

You were on the old side of life, 

Helping it in through the dark door 

Of earth and beast, quietly repairing 

The rents of history with your hands, 
and again: 

This canker was in the bone 

Before man bent to his image 

In the pool’s glass. Violence has been 

And will be again. Between better 

And worse is no bad place. 
From this conflict between the instinc- 
tive life and industrial and military 
menace comes a powerful, almost-Yeat- 
sian philosophy that grips the reader; 
and indeed, it is for their seeming lack 
of a comprehensive philosophy . a rein- 
forcement of thought behind the lan- 


guage - that Thomas occasionally casti- 
gates his contemporaries, who seem to 
him to be totally stripped of any belief, 
religious or political. 
This is the first sheaf of his poems I 
have read in which he now and again 
steps out of his long chronicle of the 
inbred peasantry and his tussle with God 
and his disgust with supermarket moral- 
ity to etch a perfect little portrait like 
Blondes, which is worth quoting in full: 

They pass me with bland looks. 

It is the simplicity of their lives 

I ache for: prettiness and a soft heart, 

no problems 
Not to be brought to life size 
By a kiss or a smile. I see them 


walking 

Up long streets with the accuracy of 
shuttles 

At work, treads crossed to make a 


pattern 
Unknown to them. A thousand curtains 
Are parted to welcome home 
The husbands who have overdrawn 
On their bank trust, giving them 
children 
To play with, a jingle of small change 
For their pangs. The tear-laden tree 
Of a poet strikes no roots in their 
hearts. 
The last line-and-a-half of this poem 
must sum up a good slice of his own 
private despair as he gazes out from 
his lonely drum in the north. 
In one of the rare interviews he has 
given, Thomas was asked about the 
secret of his “art in simplicity”: he 
said that the poems he considers his 
best come to him quickly - if he has 
to fight for words they tend to be less 
successful. He never rewrites once a 
poem is completed. He seems to be sur- 
prised to be asked if poems come easily 
to him: most of them evidently do. 
Though he is a dedicated recluse, I think 
R. S. Thomas is an aristocrat of feeling 
who, in spare golden lines, deals with 
the perennial question of extreme hard- 
ship in life and the confrontation with 
death, producing, at his best, a timeless 
quality of pure elegy for his peasants. 
He probably reaches that thinking, im- 
aginative minority who brook no com- 
promise with the bogus or with the 
legion of counterfeit who continue to 
mar their days with televised and ad- 
vertising slop aimed at the bovine shal- 
low. They are ready to listen to a true, 
singular voice. 
John Tripp is a Welsh poet who works 
at the Indonesian Embassy. 


Roger Barnard 


Parents under stress 


continued from page 5 


because of their detrimental effect on 
the daughter. 
The second parents have a boy aged 
about four, a partial spastic who will 
perhaps never walk. The mother spoke 
of her determination to look after the 
boy as long as she was alive; the other 
children in the family are not very 
much older, but know that he is a spastic 
and accept it naturally (or so it seems), 
playing with him continually and giving 
m care and attention. The boy has an 
uncontrollable nervous condition which 
frequently makes him drum on the floor 
with his knee; there is another family 
in the flat below, and the mother said 
that although she never received any 
complaints from them she still felt 
ply about it, and would be much 
appier in a basement flat. 
The third parents have a little boy who 
throws a fit every time he hears a sudden 
noise; consequently, his mother has to 
warn him first before she does anything 
which might make a noise, even to the 


extent of saying: “I’m just going to 
put the lid on this saucepan.” But des- 
pite these precautions the boy still has 
as many as eight fits a day. He has a 
sister younger than himself who is very 
good with him; but she is only a young 
child and cannot be expected to under- 
stand why she should be quiet all 
the time. The psychic wounds which 
apparently “normal” people are capa- 
ble of inflicting upon the parents of 
handicapped children were well illustra. 
ted here; the mother said that she had 
been in a shop with the boy when he 
threw a fit, and the assistant had said: 
““Wouldn’t it be better if he was dead?” 
She admitted that she had built her 
whole life round the boy, but only be- 
cause he demanded continuous atten- 
tion. 

The fourth parent was a woman divorced 
from her husband; she has an, autistic 
teenage son. Very little is known about 
the nature and causes of autism. The 
latest theories hold that it results from 


definite physiological brain damage, but 
this is only a tentative and partial ex- 
planation; for example, autistic children 
seem to develop quite normally until 
they are about four years old, and then 
the handicap begins to make its ap- 
pearance. 


There is a popular but ignorant myth- 
ology which has grown up around autis- 
tic children; they are often regarded 
with a kind of fascinated awe because 
of their supposed ability to memorise 
things like the complete London tele- 
phone directory or the batting averages 
of Test matches for the last twenty years; 
but certainly, their form of illness is 
a tragic one for which little or nothing 
can be done. 


The last parents concerned have devoted 
their lives to their daughter, to the 
exclusion of everything else; the girl 
is a 21-year-old spastic who is virtually 
a vegetable. (I am being deliberately 
blunt here because words like “ spastic,” 
“ autistic,” and “cerebral palsy” tend 
too often to mask the reality of just 
what being “ handicapped" can mean.) 
The mother cares for the girl during 
the day, and when the father gets home 
in the evenings he takes over. 


It is difficult, even impossible, for an 
outsider to judge what his own reactions 
would be in this predicament, which he 
is never likely to have to face; despite 
brave talk among ourselves about in- 
stitutionalising such children or stifling 
them while young for the sake of the 
marriage, for the sake of the other 


children, for the sake of the community, 
etc, what it comes down to is that one 
just doesn’t know what one would do. 
I can only record a remark made by the 
father, that he felt he and his wife had 
lead a much fuller life as a result of 
Joan’s condition (another ‘“ mask” 
word), and. that caring for her had 
given both of them a sense of purpose 
in life. 

If an ordinary man can still say this 
after 21 years of living arranged around 
the “existence” of what most of us 
would regard as a subhuman vegetable, 
then I don’t think anyone has the right 
to judge him for either good or bad, 
foolishness or wisdom; one just shuts 
up. And looking back over what I’ve 
written, I think the same goes for all 
the other parents concerned. Perhaps 
the most we can allow ourselves is to 
wonder what we would have done. 
The film runs for 30 minutes, and as 
well as being an eye-opener for the 
general public it should be invaluable 
for many other audiences, including 
medical, nursing, and social work 
students, teachers, church organisations, 
mental health service staff, local author- 
ities and voluntary organisations. In. 
quiries about its distribution should be 
sent to the Mental Health Film Council, 
39 Queen Anne Street, London W1. The 
film is being shown on BBC2 within the 
next month. Try to see it: to confront 
the reality behind the jargon, even at 
the emotional remove provided by the 
cinema or TV screen, is to take a big 
step towards caring. And then acting. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by rst post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Coming events 


«* BUILDING FOR PEACE ” - holiday conference 
27 August to 3 September. Evening lectures on 
Sanctions, International Police or Peace Force, 
Anticipation and Prevention of War. Lovely 
house and country at Halsway Manor, Crow- 
combe, Somerset. Few double rooms available. 
Cost £12 a head, less for children. Arranged 
by Peace Pledge Union, apply: 46 Endsleigh 
Street, London WC1. 


MARCH FOR FREEDOM FOR RHODESIA. Sunday 
June 26. From Marble Arch at 2 pm. Raily 
in Trafalgar Square 3 pm. Leaflets/posters 
from Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 Charlotte 
Street, W1 (LAN 5311). 


RHODESIA FORUM. Saturday 25 June, 10.15 
am to 5.30 pm. YWCA, Baker Street. Reg 
Austen (Association of Loyal Rhodesians), P. 
P. Banda (Zambia High Commission), Law- 
rence Vambe (ZAPU), James Fairbairn, George 
Cunningham, Limited number of tickets in 
advance 5s from National Peace Council, 29 
Gt. James Street, WCl. CHA 3228. 


STIMULATING LECTURE, discussion: ‘‘ Strug- 
gle Against Barbarism in South Africa,’ by 
K. A. Jordan, Pan-Africanist Congress of South 
Africa. 24 June, 7.30 pm. Student Movement 
House, 103 Gower Street, WC1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


18 June, Saturday 


EDGWARE. 10 am to 6 pm. War Memorial, 
High Street. Vigil against French tests. YCND 
and Committee of 100. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. ‘' The Engineer,’’ 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON WI. 9.30 am to 12.30 pm. Picket 
French Tourist oftice at 178 Piccadilly. Cam- 
paign Against French Tests, c/o C.100, 13 Good- 
win St, N4 (ARC 1239). 


19 June, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WI. 11 am to 5 pm. ACTT, 2 Soho 
Square. Workshops Quarterly Conference. 


WARLINGIIAM, Surrey. 3 pm. Chalet, West 
View Road. Ronald Mallone on ‘* Objects and 
principles of the Fellowship Party.’’ PPU. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I am afraid that what I have to say 
this week may cause offence to some 
of our transatlantic cousins, especially 
those who live in the former British 
colony of Florida. This colony was ceded 
to the Spaniards (in the days before 
the rebellious American colonists made 
their UDI) in exchange for recognition 
of British sovereignty “ absoluteiy ” and 
“forever” of Gibraitar. It is all in a 
solemn treaty called (and don’t ask me 
why) the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713. 
Now it seems that Spain wants Gibraltar 
back, which is just the sort of dirty 
plot you might expect a foreigner to 
concoct. Of course, this cannot possibly 
be allowed and 1 have no doubt that all 
her Britannic Majesty’s loyal subjects 
will rise as one man to frustrate the 
knavish tricks of her Spanish enemies. 
Unfortunately, now that Lord Nelson has 
joined Her Late Majesty Queen Anne 
and our navy is no longer what it was, 
they may not succeed and there is a 
possibility that Spain may indeed regain 
control of the Rock. If this dire event 
should come to pass, Mr Chairman and 
friends, I say without fear or favour 
(except favour to England naturally), 
that we should not return Gibraltar with- 
out insisting that Florida be returned 
to us (applause). What could be fairer 
than that? (Thunderous applause.) We 
should immediately begin to sound out 
some of the leading figures in Miami, 
Jacksonville and Tallahassee, in whom I 
am sure we shall find deep feelings of 
loyalty and affection for our beloved 
Monarch, in order to pave the way for 
a peaceful change (prolonged thunder- 
ous applause) and we should also get the 
troops ready to act. (All stand and 
applaud, speaker passes out, crowd dis- 
perses singing in unison the National 
Anthem and Abide With Me.) 


One of the outward and visible signs 
of the decay of our civilisation is the 
general deterioration of conditions of 
urban life. The dustmen have just called, 
and now I must do my weekly chore of 
cleaning up after them, for they don't 


20 June, Monday 


LONDON Nl. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Monday forum: ‘‘ The use of 
ideas for building programmes.’’ Workshops. 


23 June, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Peter Allen: ‘‘ What Should We 
Be Up To?"'’. PPU. 


LONDON NW1. 8 pm. Duke of Bedford, Ever- 
sholt Street. Inaugural meeting to set up 
Camden Centre for Socialist Education. Chair- 
man Paul Foot, Speakers: Ralph Miliband, 
Karl Dunbar and Oscar Abrams. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Packhorse Hotel, Bridge 
Street (off Deansgate). Every Thursday poets 
meet with folk etc. Admission 2s 6d. 


24 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. La Boheme, 
Street. George Clark ‘‘ Community organising 
as a lever for radical social change.’’ Work- 
shops. 


BROMLEY, Kent. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ringers Road. Ronald Mallone on ‘‘ Relevance 
of absolute pacifism. Is there any place for 
armed forces?"’ FoR. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall Humanist 
Centré, Red Lion Square. Antony Grey and 
Diane Munday on ‘' Free thought and law 
refarm.’’ National Secular Society. 


REIGATE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House. Con- 
ference: ‘‘The Labour Movement and Viet- 
nam."' Trade Union guest speakers. 


25 June, Saturday 


LONDON NWI. 8.39 pm. “‘ The Engineer,’’ 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksinging club. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC1. 7.35 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Poetry and Jazz. Mike Westwood Band 
and Adrian Mitchell, Jeff Nuttall and others. 
Admission 5s and 7s 6d. Presented by Free- 
man Syndicate. 


Aston 


so much collect the refuse as redistribute 
much of it around the dustbins in which 
it has been dumped. I don’t grumble 
because I don’t think I would do a dust 
man’s job, not even though taxpayer’s 
chop-logic suggests they are not doing 
the job for which I pay them. The 
street gutters, too, are littered with 
rubbish which our red-haired lady street- 
sweeper (shades of Moscow) can’t reach 
owing to parked cars, milk bottles, in 
whole or in part, abound on odd ledges, 
one car, without doors or wheels, rusts 
away on its axles by the kerbside, rot- 
ting items of stuffed furniture success- 
fully barricade back alleys, odd sacks of 
refuse are dumped on pavements where 
they lie unmolested for weeks, and all 
the time heavy lorries thunder by belch- 
ing a dense cloud of black toxic gas into 
the air of this residential street, whilst 
overhead the racket of engined monsters 
nosing to and from the airport sets its 
own seal on the march of progress. 
After nearly two decades in one house, 
I find each year the street is noisier, 
dirtier, uglier and more offensive to 
ear, nose, eye and lungs; and, I suppose, 
more repellent to the inner core of 
one’s psychic resources. Sail on, oh ship 
of State! 

* * 
The pundits and the power seekers 
frequently tell us that our economy is 
in a mess because we don’t work hard 
enough. When, I wonder, does enough 
become enough? I suspect that if all 
the exhortations to work harder were 
observed, and our rate of production 
increased by, say, 40% (instead of the 
4% Mr Wilson goes on about), we should 
still be no nearer wherever we were 
supposed to be going. The Chancellor’s 
after dinner speeches would continue to 
be studded with reminders that it is 
no time to relax, and that if we don’t 
increase our exports something disas- 
trous will happen to the economy, state- 
ments which, whilst the government con- 
tinues to act like a demented millionaire 
pouring champagne down the drain by 
allowing the fruits of our production to 
run to waste on war, we shall doubtless 
continue to accept with our customary 
indifference. 

n * * 

Rather awful thought for today. Barring 
accidents President Johnson is likely to 
be in office for another six years. 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Personal 


ASSOCIATION of the Committee of 100 - 
National Committee: £1 a year. Receive all 
National documents and materials. Write to 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
cat International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
x. 


GIRL WANTED to hitch with to Algeria via 
Italy. Leave early August return late Sep- 
tember, living cheaply. Contact Rosalind Heath, 
Lancaster University. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
Hable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send smail urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NWé6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 

your purchases will pay a dividend to the 

ass News Fund. Put this number in your 
ary. 


WHEN IN LONDON Peace News and 
Housmans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am 
to 6 pm Monday te Friday (and Housmans all 
day Saturday) 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 
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YOUR ADDRESS PRINTED on note paper, and 
lots of other stationery for personal, group 
or office use. Get all your supplies from 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Publications 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham Street, 
London SW18. 


Accommodation wanted 


FLAT WANTED by two, possibly three, girt 
Sate south-central London from September. 
ox 


YOUNG COUPLE WITH BABE require flat in 
Leicester, preferably unfurnished, from 1 
July. Box 446. 


Wanted 


REFRIGERATOR, smallish, urgently needed by 


renee News staff. Very cheap, London. Box 


The Peace News story 


Do you notice the issue numbers be- 
neath our page one title? No 1564 this 
week - so Peace News passed its thirtieth 
birthday a few weeks ago. We haven’t 
celebrated the occasion, perhaps because 
our aims are too far from achievement 
for that.-But we have helped to set 
some ideas into motion, and have kept 
going when many papers with far greater 
resources have folded up. 

How did the paper begin? What hene- 
volent hackers provided funds large 
enough to set up and subsidise a paper 
of minority conviction in a world where 
press giants die if sales slip below the 
two million level? 

Peace News began because Humphrey 
Moore, a Quaker journalist saw that the 
mid-30s anti-war upsurge had to have 
a newspaper to inform and co-ordinate 
its growth. Other young pacifists attached 
to various North London organisations 
joined in to work out his proposals. 
They formed the “ Peace News Group” 
and, with a few £s loaned from their 
personal savings, 2,500 copies of issue 
number one appeared in July, 1936. 
Personal acquaintances all over Britain 
took bundles of this issue to find out if 
people wanted it. It was an immediate 
sell-out, and Humphrey Moore gave up 
his job to devote his talents and enthusi- 
asm as the first editor of Peace News. 
His home became the publishing office, 
his wife and members of the Peace News 
group his eager if inexperienced spare- 
time assistants. 

As it is today, Peace News was inde- 
pendent of any organisation, but depen- 
dent upon the goodwill and co-operation 
of many. Some months after its inception 
Dick Sheppard. the founder of the 
100,000 strong Peace Pledge Union, in- 
vited the Peace News Group to merge 
with his organisation. “Peace News 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: $3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 41s 2d. 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
Lendon Nl. Telephone TER 4473 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 
It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 
every Friday from all 
newsagent Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


Limited ” was set up. Its share capital? 
Six not-paid-up £1 shares held by the 
six-member voluntary board of direc- 
tors, three of whom represented the 
PPU, and three from Peace News. 
Peace News is still a company “limited 
by guarantee, not by capital.” It has no 
investors, no share capital, no subsidies 
from organisations. Its activities are 
financed by income from circulation and 
advertisements, by profit-making sub- 
sidiaries and by the contributions of its 
readers. Their participation as the 
paper’s financiers, salesmen, reporters 
and workers is as important today as it 
has been over thirty exciting, precarious 
and world-changing. years. t 
HARRY MISTER 


Received since April 1: £775 
We need £6000 by Jan. 31 1967 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace NewsLtd)to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


VAC OFFER 
10 STUDENTS: 


For 6d a week - and post free - we 

will send one or more Peace News 

direct to your home and/or holiday 

address (es) 

Please complete this form, and 

posts with payment, to the address 
elow. 


Please supply ......... Peace News 


from? Gates 
at 6d a copy 


(total mumber of weeks: 0000... eee ) 


I enclose payment £ ; 8 d 


(Other addresses on a separate sheet 
please) 


to 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON N1 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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Scotland: ‘self-government by the 7Qs’ 


William McBlane writes: ‘‘ Self-govern- 
ment by the 70s" was the aim declared 
at the 32nd annual conference of the 
Scottish National Party, held in Edin- 
burgh on June 4 and 5. Mr Arthur 
Donaldson, the chairman, announced that 
membership was now approaching 30,000, 
which is on a par with that of the 
Labour Party in Scotland. The confer- 
ence was attended by over 600 delegates, 
more than double the number at the 


1965 conference; for the first time BBC 
television cameras were present, and a 
half-hour film report was shown on the 
Sunday evening. 

The policy debates were held in public, 
and the first resolution passed in public 
session called “for state support of in- 
dustrial initiative and the promotion ex- 
perimentally of schemes for employee 
ownership and control of enterprises.” 
(The party’s vice-chairman, William 


Amnesty meet in Bristol 


Rod Prince writes: At their annual 
general meeting last Saturday, represen- 
tatives of Amnesty International groups 
in Britain (the “ British Section ") voted 
for the creation of a United Nations 
passport for people “deprived of their 
nationality by states pursuing a policy 
in contempt of UN resolutions.” They 
urged the International to consult with 
other organisations to get the passport 
established by 1968, Human Rights Year. 
There are 189 groups in Britain affiliated 
to the International; they have “ adop- 
ted” political prisoners from 69 coun- 
tries, including 33 Rhodesian prisoners 
and their families. A report from the 
International Secretariat described the 
year’s record, which ranged from a 
“big success” over Iran, where some 
death sentences were commuted, to “ de 
feat” in Indonesia. It appeared that 
Amnesty had been making representa- 
tions about Sinyavsky and Daniel, the 
jailed Russian writers, before the trial, 
in the hope of stopping it; while the 
trial was on, Amnesty kept fairly quiet, 
in order not to appear part of the cold 
war campaign over it; now, with both 
men adopted by groups, the pressure 
was starting again. 

This was a particularly interesting ex- 
ample of the difficulties involved in 
working on behalf of political prisoners. 
Another was the news that promises 
made by the Hungarian government to 
Lord Gifford, an Amnesty emissary who 
recently visited Hungary, have not yet 
been kept. “Considerable stirrings" 
were itp in Spain, a “great ad- 
vance” in Greece, but with the threat 
of new trials, and “concern” over 
Brazil. In the USA, a national section 
has been established, and the list of 
prisoners “very much increased.” In 
Portugal, 49 conscientious objectors, all 
Jehovah's Witnesses, were coming for 
trial and had asked for an observer. 
The most eloquent witness of the day 
was Mrs Adelaide Hain, who spoke of 
her experiences as a banned person in 
South Africa. Mrs Hain was banned for 
having attended the trial of Nelson Man- 
dela, and she described very vividly 
the loneliness of being cut off completely 
from social intercourse - unable to greet 
friends in the street, forbidden to attend 
her own daughter's birthday party, fear- 
ful of forgetting to report to the police, 
always suspicious of being followed and 


Destroying 
Polynesia 


“The installation of the Pacific test 
centre has already disrupted the lives 
of the people of Tahiti and the Poly- 
nesian islands. The effects on them of 
our civilisation had not been altogether 
beneficial. Now we are destroying the 
beauty of their islands with camps and 
barracks, churn up their roads with 
heavy vehicles and invade them like a 
conquered country with an army of 
soldiers and technicians. For Polynesia 
this new onslaught is an {irreparable 
social and economic disaster.” - From 
a statement by Jean Seiler of the French 
pena eest Contre l’'Armement Atom- 
The Campaign Against French Tests (c/o 
Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin ican 
London N4) is organising protest demon- 
strations against the tests, including a 
walk from London to Paris, from June 
30 to July 14. It has published a pam- 
phlet, Liberty, Equality and Radioactivity 
(Housmans, 1s), which describes the 
dangers of nuclear testing and gives de. 
tails of the French plans and the move- 
ment against them. The French tests 
are expected very soon; help in opposing 
them is needed now. 


watched, only knowing by rumour what 
had happened to friends. One friend of 
hers got a year’s imprisonment, subse- 
quently suspended, for playing billiards 
while a banned person. She herself had 
to get permission to go to the doctor, 
the chemist or the hairdresser, because 
a political party opened an office in the 
same building, which she was then not 
allowed to enter. 

Mrs Hain said there were about 300 
banned people in South Africa, includ- 
ing some like Helen Joseph, who is now 
on her ninth year of house arrest. She 
thought it was the government’s aim to 
drive its white opponents out of the 
country. What she described was almost 
1984; she said that this was the first 
meeting she had attended which was 
not supervised by security police, with 
“big boots and a tape-recorder.” 
Thanking her, Peter Benenson, founder- 
president of Amnesty International, said 
that Amnesty was “gravely disturbed” 
by the lack of diplomatic protection for 
British and Commonwealth citizens in 
South Africa. Pointing out that the pre- 
sent Ambassador was nearing the end 
of his term, he called on the British 
government to appoint a new ambassador 
who would show himself alive to the de- 
mand for freedom in South Africa, and 
who would carry weight with the Afri- 
cans. 

There were few illusions at this meeting 
about the nature of states; but there 
was a sharp exchange of views over a 
report that Cardinal Heenan, who was 
getting too many letters about prisoners 
from groups, had asked for them all 
to be channelled through Amnesty head- 
quarters. Some thought this a reasonable 
request; others saw it as striking at the 
whole roots of Amnesty’s work. The 
general opinion was that requests for 
information should go through HQ, while 
pressure about prisoners in Catholic 
countries should continue to go direct 
to the cardinal. People were left to 
consider whether he was “on our side” 
or not. 

The other item on the agenda which 
caused a good deal of argument looked 
innocuous enough: a proposed question- 
naire to members, to provide informa- 
tion which might help make recruits 
and keep existing members. Some re- 
markably obscurantist objections were 
made to this idea: that it was a waste 
of time and money, and that it would 
offend and even insult loyal members, 
who would not, even anonymously, want 
to state their age, politics or religion. 
However, the majority were in favour. 
Other curiosities included the election 
of officers and committee members, 
which was done with lightning speed, 
and the fact that the secretary of the 
British Section had been asked to pre- 
pare a plan of the coming year’s work, 
which was not put before the meeting. 
This seems a rather important item to 
have been left out of account. 


Peristerakis trial 


Bob Overy writes: The court martial] of 
Michael Peristerakis, president of the 
Greek Society for Nuclear Disarmament 
(Bertrand Russell), took place in Athens 
on Wednesday, after we went to press. 
the secretary of the London Committee of 
100 has expressed concern to the Greek 
ambassador in London, Mr D. J. Nico- 
lareisis, about the case and asked for 
an interview. He received the following 
reply: “I have your letter ... and wish 
to advise you that I am not disposed to 
discuss with either you or your Com- 
mittee matters coming under the juris- 
diction of the judiciary of my country.” 
The case actually comes under the juris- 
diction of the military. Further action 
will be considered when the result of 
the trial is known. 


Wolfe, who gained almost 20,000 votes in 
West Lothian in the last general elec- 
tion, is a sponsor of the Glasgow Factory 
for Peace.) A number of resolutions on 
the land were put forward, including 
one calling for the publication of “the 
names of all owners of over 3,000 acres 
of iand,” and another requesting “the 
National Council to investigate the situ- 
ation with a view to proposing legisla- 
tion to bring the land under the control 
of the people of Scotland and to prevent 
speculation and exploitation of land 
values for private profit.” 

Local government, new towns and fish- 
eries were dealt with in detail. The 
conference reiterated the party’s long- 
standing policy that rates, as a property 
tax, be restricted to items that are direct 
services to property, e.g. street lighting, 
cleansing, parks and town planning, and 
that the cost of such services as educa- 
tion, classified roads, housing, health, 
and socal welfare be met by the central 
exchequer. 

The party called on the UK government 
to recognise Scotland as a separate coun- 
try in the present Common Market ne- 
gotiations; while the SNP was not al- 
together against the Common Market, 
the prospect of having the centre of 
government even further away was not 
too attractive. 

In a debate on foreign bases in Scotland, 
opened appropriately enough by dele- 
gates from Dumbarton and Helensburgh 
branches, it was clear that members 
thought that NATO was a dead duck, and 
would most likely be non-existent by 
the time self-government was achieved. 


All reference to NATO was therefore 
deleted from the original resolution, 
and the conference passed, by an over- 
whelming majority, a demand for “the 
removal of all such bases from Scottish 
soil and territoria] waters.” 

A resolution from Cumbernauld branch 
calling for a declaration that an in- 
dependent Scotland would “not cause 
to be manufactured or permit to be 
stored in Scottish territory any form of 
nuclear weapon” was held over through 
pressure of business, and will be debated 
at the party’s next National Council 
meeting later this month. 


The outstanding feature of the confer- 
ence was the unity and determination 
of the delegates. With the Tory Party 
in Scotland now all but moribund, the 
National Party can concentrate on ex- 
posing the sham of the Labour Party’s 
claim to represent the Scottish people, 
and establishing the SNP as Scotland's 
only true radical party. 

It was emphasised again at the conference 
that the Scottish National Party is most 
decidedly in no way anti-English, al- 
though it is of course against the English 
government. Many people of English and 
other foreign nationality, resident both 
inside and outside Scotland, are members 
or supporters of the party. Within Scot- 
land the SNP has at last laid low the 
“tartan, whisky and haggis” image, 
and Peace News readers who wish to 
read our policies are cordially invited to 
write to the SNP, 59 Elinbank Street, 
Glasgow C2, or the SNP, 16 North Street, 
Andrew Street, Edinburgh 2. 


Non-violence in Africa? 


On Monday evening, in a symposium on 
“Violence and Non-violence - the Choice 
before Africa,” discussion revolved 
around the problem of the use of force 
and its justification in achieving a peace- 
ful objective. Questions on the Gandhian 
method and the tribal structure of Afri- 
can societies received scant comment. 

The symposium, held at the Africa Cen- 
tre in London, was introduced and 
chaired by Peter Benenson of Amnesty 
International. The two main speakers 
were the Rev Simon Blake, vice-chair- 
man of Christian CND, and Joseph Mat- 
thews, an African National Congress re. 
presentative. 


54 Labour MPs 
sign ‘Manifesto’ 


Fifty-four Labour MPs have signed a 
“Vietnam manifesto,” calling for a pro- 
visional administration in South Viet- 
nam, representing all groups including 
the National Liberation Front; early 
elections, guaranteed by international 
authorities; an end to the bombing of 
North Vietnam and the US build-up in 
South Vietnam; Vietnam to be a non- 
aligned and independent country from 
which all foreign troops are withdrawn. 
The manifesto calls on the British gov- 
ernment to urge this programme on the 
United States; if it is accepted by the 
US, the signatories urge North Vietnam 
to join in talks to end the war. 


US ship mystery 


An American ship which docked at 
Barry on Saturday and was due to leave 
on Wednesday is reported to have loaded 
a cargo of munitions, which the captain 
described as “ mostly old bombs.” Some 
cases were marked with RAF Welford, 
near Newbury, as point of origin; the 
RAF and the American embassy have 
refused to comment, but the ship’s cap- 
tain has stated that his destination is 
not Vietnam. 


Ministry leafleted 


Eight supporters of the Friends of King 
Hill on Tuesday entered the offices of 
the Ministry of Health, leaving in each 
office a leaflet on the King Hill hostel 
dispute. The leaflets were so worded 
and prepared as to give the impression 
that they were Ministry circulars. 


Simon Blake, speaking on the moral 
issues, questioned the role of the Church 
in Africa, declaring that in the eyes of 
many Africans it was too much attached 
to colonialism and was primarily con- 
cerned with its own preservation. The 
Church must be concerned with the sur- 
vival of man, especially now when vio- 
lence and physical power can only lead 
to his destruction. ; 
Joseph Matthews spoke on the subject 
of political ends and means, contending 
that the major issues in South Africa 
were not violence or non-violence; the 
struggle was between freedom and de- 
mocracy or oppression and degredation. 
Briefly outlining the history of the 
African struggle over the last two cen- 
turies he concluded emphatically with a 
reference to Nelson Mandela’s own 
change of heart about the use of violence 
in 1961. 

The discussion panel included John 
Papworth, Peace News contributor, and 
Newe Samkange, ZAPU representative 
in 


Council to show 
‘War Game’ 


John Keohane writes: The people of 
Camden, London, will be the first mem- 
bers of the public to see a free showing 
of the film, The War Game. The Mayor 
of Camden, Councillor L. P. O’Connor, 
is making arrangements for a showing 
of the film at Unity Theatre. He told 
me last week: 
“T feel it is my duty to do all in my 
power to make clear to our citizens 
the consequences of a nuclear attack. 
Facilities are generally made available 
by local authorities to inform people 
of health and traffic dangers through 
schools, public libraries, lectures etc, 
and I can see no departure from nor- 
mal procedure in offering and encour- 
aging this service to cover the terrible 
consequences of the possibility of 
nuclear war.” 
Asked if he did not see a contradiction 
in showing the film, which clearly indi- 
cated the futility of civil defence, and 
the money at present being spent on civil 
defence by Camden, he replied that local 
authorities were compelled by law to 
spend a fixed percentage of the rates 
on civil defence, and they were powerless 
to prevent this waste of public money. 
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